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HAWTHORNE’S HEROINES 


BY WILLIAM 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
HERE had been among the 
friendlier prophets overseas a 
vague expectation that the 
genuine American fiction, 
when it came, would be some- 








how esthetically responsive to 
our vast continental spaces and the mighty 
forces that were taming the forests and prai- 
ries, the lakes and rivers, to the use of man. 
But when it came, the American fiction 
which owed nothing to English models dif- 
fered from English fiction in nothing so much 
as its greater refinement, its subtler beauty, 
and its delicate perfection of form. While 
Dickens was writing in England, Hawthorne 
was writing in America, and for all the osten- 
sible reasons the romances of Hawthorne 
ought to have been rude, shapeless, provision- 
al: the novels of Dickens ought to have been 
fastidiously elect in method and material and 
of the last scrupulosity in literary finish. That 
is, they ought to have been so, if the obvious 
inferences from an old civilization ripened in 
its native air, and the same civilization so 
newly conditioned under alien skies that it 
seemed essentially new, were the right in- 
ferences. But there were some facts which 
such hasty conclusions must have ignored: 
chiefly the fact that the first impulse of a new 
artistic life is to escape from crude condi- 
tions; and subordinately the fact that Haw- 
thorne was writing to and from a sensitive- 
ness of nerve in the English race that it had 
never known in its English home. We need 
not deny the greatness of Dickens in order 
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to feel a patriotic content in the reflection 
that he represented English fiction in his. time, 
and Hawthorne represented American fiction, 
as with the same implications:Carlyle repre- 
sented English thought and Emerson Amer- 
ican thought. : 
I 

Apart from the racial differences of the 
two writers, there was the widest possible dif- 
ference of ideal in Dickens and Hawthorne; 
the difference between the romanticistic and 
the romantic, which is almost as great as that 
between the romantic and the realistic. Ro- 
mance, as in Hawthorne, seeks the effect of 
reality in visionary conditions; romanticism, 
as in Dickens, tries for a visionary effect in 
actual conditions. These different ideals 
eventuated with Hawthorne in characters be- 
ing, doing and suffering as vitally as any we 
have known in the world; with Dickens in 
types, outwardly of our every-day acquaint- 
ance, but inwardly moved by a single propen- 
sity and existmg to justify in some fantastic 
excess the attribution of their controlling 
quality. In their mystical world, withdrawn 
afar from us in the past, or apart from us in 
anomalous conditions, the characters of Haw- 
thorne speak and act for themselves, and from 
an authentic individuality compact of good 
and evil; in times, terms and places analogous 
to those in which actual men have their be- 
ing, the types of Dickens are always speaking 
for him, in fulfilment of a mechanical! con- 
ception and a rigid limitation of their func- 
tion in the drama. They are, in every sense, 
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parts, and Hawthorne’s creations are persons, 
rounded, whole. This fact appears in what has 
already been shown of Dickens, and it will ap- 
pear concerning Hawthorne from any critical 
study of his romances. 


II 

There is, of course, a choice in Hawthorne’s 
romances, and I myself prefer “ The Blithe- 
dale Romance ” and “ The Scarlet Letter ” to 
“The Marble Faun” and “ The House of the 
Seven Gables.” The last, indeed, I have 
found as nearly tiresome as I could find any- 
thing of Hawthorne’s. I do not think it is 
censuring it unjustly to say that it seems the 
expansion of a short-story motive to the di- 
mensions of a novel; and the slight narrative 
in which the concept is nursed with whimsical 
pathos to the limp end, appears sometimes 
to falter, and alarms the sympathetic reader 
at other times with the fear of an absolute 
lapse. The characters all lack the vitality 
which the author gives the people of his other 
books. The notion of the hapless Clifford 
Pyncheon, who was natured for happiness and 
beauty, bift was fated to such a hard and ugly 
doom, is perhaps too single for the realization 
of a complete personality ; and poor old Hepzi- 
bah, his sister, is of scarcely more sufficient 
material. They move dim, forlorn wraiths 
before the fancy, and they bring only such 
proofs of their reality as ghosts seen by oth- 
ers can supply. The careful elaboration with 
which they are studied seems only to render 
them more doubtful, and there is not much 
in the pretty, fresh-hearted little Phabe 
Pyncheon, or her lover Holgrave, with all his 
generous rébellion against the obsession of 
the present by the past, to render the central 
figures convincing. Hawthorne could not 
help giving form to his work, but as nearly 
as any work of his could be so, “ The House 
of the Seven Gables” is straggling. There 
is at any rate no great womanly presence to 
pull it powerfully together, and hold it in the 
beautiful unity characteristic of “The 
Blithedale Romance ” and “ The Scarlet Let- 
ter.” What solidarity it has is in the simple 
Salem circumstance of the story, where the 
antique Puritanic atmosphere merges with 
the modern air in a complexion of perennial 
provinciality. 

Ii 

From the first there is no affectation of 
shadowy uncertainty in the setting of the 
great tragedy of “The Scarlet Letter.” As 
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nearly as can be, the scenes of the several 
events are ascertained, and are identified with 
places in actual Boston. With a like inward 
sense of strong reality in his material, and 
perhaps compelled to its expression by that 
force in the concept, each detail of the drama, 
in motive, action and character, is substan- 
tiated, so that from first to last it is visible, 
audible, tangible. From Hester Prynne in 
her prison—before she goes out to stand with 
her unlawful child in her arms and the scar- 
let letter on her breast before the Puritan 
magistracy and ministry and people, and be 
charged by the child’s own father, as her pas- 
tor, to give him up to like ignominy—to Hes- 
ter Prynne, kneeling over her dying paramour, 
on the scaffold, and mutely helping him to 
own his sin before all that terrible little 
world, there is the same strong truth beat- 
ing with equal pulse from the core of the 
central reality, and clothing all its mani- 
festations in the forms of credible, of indis- 
putable personality. 

In its kind the romance remains sole, and 
it is hard to see how it shall ever be surpassed, 
or even companioned. It is not  with- 
out faults, without quaint foibles of manner 
which strike one oddly in the majestic move- 
ment of story; but with the exception of the 
love-child or sin-child, Pearl, there is no char- 
acter, important or unimportant, about which 
you are asked to make believe: they are all 
there to speak and act: for themselves, and 
they do not need the help of your fancy. 
They are all of a verity so robust that if one 
comes to declare Hester chief among them, 
it is with instant misgivings for the right 
of her secret paramour Arthur Dimmesdale 
and her secret husband Roger Chillingworth, 
to that sorrowful supremacy. A like doubt 
besets the choice of any one moment of her 
history as most specific, most signal. Shall 
it be that dread moment on the pillory, when 
she faces the crowd with her child in her 
arms, and her lover adjures her to name its 
father, while her old husband on the borders 
of the throng waits and listens? 

“The Rev. Mr. Dimmesdale bent his head, 
in silent prayer, as it seemed, and then came 
forward. ‘ Hester Prynne,’ said he, leaning 
over the baleony and looking down steadfast- 
ly into her eyes....‘if thou feelest it to be 
for thy soul’s peace, and that thy earthly pun- 
ishment will thereby be made more effectual 
to salvation, I charge thee to speak out the 
name of thy fellow-sinner and fellow-sufferer! 
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Be not silent from any mistaken pity and ten- 
derness for him; for, believe me, Hester, 
though he were to step down from a high 
place, and stand there beside thee, on thy 
pedestal of shame, yet better were it so, than 
to hide a guilty heart through life.... Heaven 
hath granted thee an open ignominy, that 
thereby thou mayest work out an open tri- 
umph over the evil within thee, and the sor- 
row without. Take heed how thou deniest 
to him—-who, perchance, hath not the courage 
to grasp it for himself—the bitter, but whole- 
some, cup that is now presented to thy lips!’ 
The young pastor’s voice was tremulously 
sweet, rich, deep, and broken. The feeling 
that it so evidently manifested, rather than 
the direct purport of the words, caused it to 
vibrate within all hearts, and brought the lis- 
teners into one accord of sympathy. Even 
the poor baby, at Hester’s bosom, was affected 
by the same influence; for it directed its hith- 
erto vacant gaze towards Mr. Dimmesdale, 
and held up its little arms, with a _ half- 
pleased, half-plaintive murmur..... Hester 
shook her head. ‘ Woman, transgress not be- 
yond the limits of Heaven’s mercy!’ cried the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, more harshly than before. .. . 
‘Speak out the name! That, and thy re- 
pentance, may avail to take the scarlet let- 
ter off thy breast.’ ‘ Never!’ replied Hester 
Prynne, looking, not at Mr. Wilson, but into 
the deep and troubled eyes of the younger 
clergyman. ‘ It is too deeply branded. Ye can- 
not take it off. And would that I might en- 
dure his agony, as well as mine!’ ‘ Speak, 
woman!’ said another voice, coldly and stern- 
ly, proceeding from the crowd about the scaf- 
fold. ‘Speak; and give your child a father!’ 
‘I will not speak!’ answered Hester, turning 
pale as death, but responding to this voice, 
which she too surely recognized. ‘And my 
child must seek a heavenly Father; she shall 
never know an earthly one!’ ‘She will not 
speak!’ murmured Mr. Dimmesdale, who, 
leaning over the balcony, with his hand upon 
his heart, had awaited the result of his ap- 
peal. He now drew back, with a long respi- 
ration. ‘Wondrous strength and generosity 
of a woman’s heart! She will not speak!’” 


IV 
One could hardly read this aloud without 
some such gasp and catch as must have been 
in the minister’s own breath as he spoke. Yet 
piercing as the pathos of it is, it wants the 
ripened richness of anguish, which the pass- 
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ing years of suffering bring to that meeting 
between Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmes- 
dale in the forest, when she tells him that his 
physician and closest companion is her hus- 
band, and that Chillingworth’s subtlety has 
divined the minister’s relation to herself and 
her child. The reader must go to the book it- 
self for a full comprehension of the passage, 
but no one can fail of its dramatic sense 
who recalls that Hester has by this time ac- 
customed the little Puritan community to the 
blazon of her scarlet letter, and in her lonely 
life of usefulness has conciliated her fellow- 
townsfolk, almost to forgiveness and forget- 
fulness of her sin. She has gone in and out 
among them, still unaccompanied, but no 
longer unfriended, earning her bread with 
her needle and care of the sick, and Dimmes- 
dale has held aloof from her like the rest, ex- 
cept for their one meeting by midnight, when 
he stands with her and their child upon the 
scaffold, and in that ghastly travesty fore- 
casts the union before the people which forms 
the catastrophe of the tremendous story. 

In certain things “The Scarlet Letter,” 
which was the first of Hawthorne’s romances, 
is the modernest and maturest. The remote- 
ness of the time and the strangeness of the 
Puritan conditions, authorize that stateliness 
of the dialogue which he loved. The charac- 
ters may. imaginably say “ methinks,” and 
“neradventure ”; and the other things dear 
to the characters of the historical romancer; 
the narrator himself may use an antiquated 
or unwonted phrase in which he finds color, 
and may eschew the short-cuts and informal- 
ities of our actual speech, without impeach- 
ing himself of literary insifticerity. In fact, 
he may heighten by these means the effect he 
is seeking; and if he will only keep human 
nature strongly and truly in mind, as Haw- 
thorne does in “ The Scarlet Letter,” we shall 
gratefully allow him a privilege which may 
or may not be law. Through the veil of the 
quaint parlance, and under the seventeenth- 
century costuming, we see the human heart 
beating there the same as in our own time 
and in all times, and the antagonistic mo- 
tives working, which have governed human 
conduct from the beginning and shall govern 
it forever, world without. end. 

Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale are 
no mere types of open shame and secret re- 
morse. It is never concealed from us that 
he was a man whose high and pure soul had 
its strongest contrast in the nature 
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“ Mixt with cunning sparks of hell,” 
in which it was tabernacled for earth. It is 
still less hidden that, without one voluntary 
lure or wicked art. she was of a look and make 
to win him with the love that was their un- 
doing. “ He was a person of a very striking 
aspect, with a wide, lofty and impending 
brow; large, brown, melancholy eyes, and a 
mouth which, unless he compressed it, 
apt to be tremulous..... The young 
man was tall, with a figure of perfect ele- 
gance on a large scale. She had dark and 
abundant hair, so glossy that it threw off the 
sunshine with a gleam, and a face which, 
besides being beautiful from the regularity 
of feature and richness of complexion, -had 


was 
wo- 


the impressiveness belonging to a marked 
brow and deep black eyes. She was ladylike, 
too, after the manner of the feminine gen- 
tility of those days; characterized by a cer- 
tain state and dignity, rather than by the 
delicate, evanescent, and indescribable grace, 
which is now recognized as its indication.” 
They were both of their time and place, ma- 
terially as well as spiritually; their lives were 
under the law, but their natures had once 
been outside it, and might be again. The 
shock of this simple truth can hardly be less 
for the witness, when, after its slow and sub- 
tle evolution, it is unexpectedly flashed upon 
him, than it must have been for the guilty 
actors in this drama, when they recognize 
that, in spite of all their open and secret 
misery, they are still lovers, and capable of 
claiming for the very body of their sin a 
species of justification. 

We all know with what rich but noiseless 
preparation the consummate artist sets the 
scene of his most consummate effect; and 
how, when Hester and Pearl have parted 
with Roger Chillingworth by the shore, and 
then parted with each other in the forest, 
the mother to rest in the shadow of the trees, 
and the child to follow her fancies in play, 
he invokes the presence of Arthur Dimmes- 
dale, as it were, silently, with a waft of the 
hand. 

“ Slowly as the minister walked, he had al- 
most gone by before Hester Prynne could 
gather voice enough to attract his observa- 
tion. At length, she succeeded. ‘ Arthur 
Dimmesdale!’ she said, faintly at first; then 
louder, but hoarsely, ‘Arthur Dimmesdale!’ 
‘Who speaks?’ answered the minister..... 
He made a step nigher, and discovered the 
searlet letter. ‘Hester! Hester Prynne!’ 
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said he. ‘Is it thou? Art thou in life? 
* Even so!’ she answered. ‘ In such life as has 
been mine these seven years past! And thou, 
Arthur Dimmesdale, dost thou yet live?’.... 
So strangely did they meet, in the dim wood, 
that it was like the first encounter, in the 
world beyond the grave, of two spirits who 
had been intimately connected in their for- 
mer life, but now stood coldly shuddering, in 
mutual dread; as not yet familiar with their 
state nor wonted to the companionship of 
disembodied beings..... It was with fear, 
and tremulously, and, as it were; by a slow, 
reluctant that Arthur Dimmes- 
dale put forth his hand, chill as death, and 
touched the chill hand of Hester Prynne. 
The grasp, cold as it was, took away what 
was dreariest in the interview. They now 
felt themselves, at least, inhabitants of the 
same sphere. Without a word more spoken— 
neither he nor she assuming the guidance, 
but with an unexpected consent—they glided 
back into the shadow of the woods, whence 
Hester had emerged, and sat down on the 
heap of moss where she and Pearl had before 
been sitting...... ‘ Hester,’ said he, ‘hast 
thou found peace?’ She smiled drearily, 
looking down upon her bosom. ‘ Hast thou?’ 
she asked. ‘None!—nothing but despair!’ 
he answered. ‘What else could I look for, 
being what I am, and leading such a life as 
mine.’.... ‘The people reverence thee,’ said 
Hester. ‘ And surely thou workest good among 
them! Doth this bring thee no comfort? 
‘More misery, Hester!—only the more mis- 
ery!’ answered the clergyman, with a bitter 
smile..... ‘Had I one friend—or were it my 
worst enemy—to whom, when sickened with 
the praises of all other men, I could daily 
betake myself, and be known as the vilest of 
all sinners, methinks my soul might keep it- 
self alive thereby. Even thus much of truth 
would save me! But, now, it is all false- 
hood!—all emptiness! all death!’ Hester 
Prynne looked into his face, but hesitated 
to speak. Yet, uttering his long - restrained 
emotions so vehemently as he did, his words 
here offered her the very point of circum- 
stance in which to interpose what she came 
to say. She conquered her fears, and spoke. 
‘Such a friend as thou hast even now wish- 
ed for,’ said she, ‘with whom to weep over 
thy sin, thou hast in me, the partner of it ’— 
Again she hesitated, but brought out the 
words with an effort.—‘ Thou hast long had 
such an enemy, and dwellest with him, under 
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the same roof!’ The minister started to his 
feet, gasping for breath, and clutching at his 
heart, as if he would have torn it out of his 
bosom. Ha! What sayest thou!’ cried he. 
‘An enemy! And under my own roof! What 
mean you?’..... ‘O Arthur,’ cried she, 
‘forgive me! In all things else I have 
striven to be true! Truth was the one vir- 
tue which I might have held fast, and did 
hold fast, through all extremity; save when 
thy good—thy life—thy fame—were put in 
question! Then I consented to a deception. 
But a lie is never good, even though death 
threaten on the other side! Dost thou not 
see what I would say? That old man!—the 
physician !—he whom they call Roger Chil- 
lingworth!—he was my husband!’ The min- 
ister looked at her, for an instant, with all 
that violence of passion, which—intermixed, 
in more shapes than one, with his higher, 
purer, softer qualities—was, in fact, the por- 
tion of him which the Devil claimed, and 
through which he sought to win the rest. 
Never was there a blacker or a fiercer frown 
than Hester now encountered. For the brief 
space that it lasted, it was a dark transfig- 
uration. But his character had been so 
much enfeebled by suffering, that even its 
lower energies were incapable of more than a 
temporary struggle. He sank down on the 
ground, and buried his face in his hands..... 
‘O Hester Prynne, thou little, little knowest 
all the horror of this thing! And the shame! 
—the indelicacy!—the horrible ugliness of 
this exposure of a sick and guilty heart to 
the very eye that would gloat over it! Wo- 
man, woman, thou art accountable for this! 
I cannot forgive thee!’ ‘* Thou shalt forgive 
me!’ cried Hester, flinging herself on the 
fallen leaves beside him. ‘ Let God punish. 
Thou shalt forgive!’ With sudden and des- 
rerate tenderness, she threw her arms around 
him, and pressed his head against her bosom; 
little caring though his cheek rested on the 
scarlet letter. He would have released him- 
self, but strove in vain to do so. Hester 
would not set him free, lest he should look 
her sternly in the face. All the world had 
frowned on her—for seven long years had it 
frowned upon this lonely woman—and still 
she bore it all, nor even once turned away her 
firm, sad eyes. Heaven, likewise, had frown- 
ed upon her, and she had not died. But the 
frown of this pale, weak, sinful, and sorrow- 
stricken man was what Hester could not bear, 
and live! ‘Wilt thou yet forgive me?’ she 
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repeated, over and over again. ‘ Wilt thou 
not frown? Wilt thou forgive?’ ‘I do for- 
give you, Hester,’ replied the minister, at 
length, with a deep utterance, out of an abyss 
of sadness, but no anger. ‘1 freely forgive 
you now. May God forgive us both! We 
are not, Hester, the worst sinners in the 
world. There is one worse than even the 
polluted priest! That old man’s revenge has 
been blacker than my sin! He has violated, 
in cold blood, the sanctity of a human heart. 
Thou and I, Hester, never did so!’ ‘ Never, 
never!’ whispered she. ‘ What we did had a 
consecration of its own. We felt it so! We 
said so to each other! Hast thou forgotten 
it? ‘Hush, Hester!’ said Arthur Dimmes- 
dale, rising from the ground. ‘ No; I have 
not forgotten!’..... ‘Thou must dwell no 
longer with this man,’ said Hester, slowly and 
firmly. ‘Thy heart must be no longer under 
his evil eye!’ ‘It were far worse than death!’ 
replied the minister. ‘ But how to avoid it? 
What choice remains to me? Shall I lie 
down again on these withered. leaves, where 
I cast myself when thou didst tell me what 
he was? Must I sink down there, and die at 
once? ‘ Alas, what a ruin has befallen thee!’ 
said Hester, with the tears gushing into her 
eyes. ‘Wilt thou die for very weakness? 
There is no other cause.’ ‘The judgment of 
God is on me,’ answered the conscience- 
stricken priest. ‘It is too mighty for me to 
struggle with!’ ‘Heaven would show mercy,’ 
rejoined Hester, ‘ hadst thou but the strength 
to take advantage of it.’ ‘Be thou strong 
for me!’ answered he. ‘ Advise me what to 
do” ‘Is the world, then, so narrow? ex- 
claimed Hester Prynne, fixing her deep eyes 
on the minister’s, and instinctively exercis- 
ing a magnetic power over a spirit so shat- 
tered and subdued that it could hardly hold 
itself erect. ‘Whither leads yonder forest 
track?.... Deeper it goes, and deeper into the 
wilderness, less plainly to be seen at every 
step, until, some few miles hence, the yellow 
leaves will show no vestige of the white man’s 
tread..... Is there not shade enough in all 
this boundless forest to hide thy heart from 
the gaze of Roger Chillingworth? ‘ Yes, 
Hester; but only under the fallen leaves,’ 
replied the minister, with a sad _ smile. 
‘ Then there is the broad pathway of the sea!’ 
continued Hester. ‘It brought thee hither. 
If thou choose, it will bear thee back again.’ 
..-. §O Hester!’ cried Arthur Dimmesdale, 
in whose eyes a fitful light, kindled by her en- 
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thusiasm, flashed up and died away, ‘thou 
tellest of running a race to a man whose 
knees are tottering beneath him! I must die 
here! There is not the strength or courage 
left me to venture into the wide, strange, dif- 
ficult world, alone!’... ‘Thou shalt not go 
alone!’ answered she, in a deep whisper. 
Then, all was spoken.” 

There is a greatness in this scene which is 
unmatched, I think, in the book, and, I was 
almost ready to say, out of it. At any rate, 
| believe we can find its parallel only in some 
of the profoundly impassioned pages of the 
Russian novelists who, casting aside all the 
common adjuncts of art, reveal us to our- 
selves in the appeal from their own naked 
souls. Hawthorne had another ideal than 
theirs, and a passing love of style, and the 
meaning of the music of words. For the 
most part, he makes us aware of himself, of 
his melancholy grace and sombre power; we 
feel his presence in every passage, however 
deeply, however occultly, dramatic; he over- 
shadows us, so that we touch and see through 
him. But here he is almost out of it; only 
a few phrases of comment, so fused in feeling 
with the dialogue, that they are like the voice 
of a chorus, remind us of him. 

It is the most exalted instant of the tragedy, 
it is the final evolution of Hester Prynne’s 
personality. In this scene she dominates by 
virtue of whatever is womanly and typical 
in her, and no less by what is personal and in- 
dividual. In what follows, she falls like 
Dimmesdale and Chillingworth under the 
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law of their common doom, and becomes a 
figure on the board where for once she seemed 
to direct the game. 

In all fiction one could hardly find a char- 
acter more boldly, more simply, more quietly 
imagined. She had done that which in the 
hands of a feeble or falser talent would have 
been suffered or made to qualify her out of 
all proportion and keeping with life. But 
her transgression does not qualify her, as 
transgression never does unless it becomes 
habit. She remains exterior and superior to 
it, a life of other potentialities, which in her 
narrow sphere she fulfils. What she did has 
become a question between her and her 
Maker, who apparently does not deal with it 
like a Puritan. The obvious lesson of the 
contrasted fates of Dimmesdale and herself 
is that to own sin is to disown it, and that 
it cannot otherwise be expropriated and an- 
nulled. Yet, in Hester’s strong and obstinate 
endurance of her punishment there is publi- 
city but not confession; and perhaps there is 
a lesson of no slighter meaning in the in- 
ference that ceasing to do evil is after all the 
most that can be asked of human nature. 
Even that seems to be a good deal, and in 
“The Scarlet Letter” it is a stroke of mas- 
tery to show that it is not always ours to 
cease to do evil, but that in extremity we need 
the help of the mystery “ not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness,” and that we may 
call Chance or that we may call God, but that 
does not change in essence or puissance, what- 
ever name we give it. 





PHOSPHORESCENCE 


BY CLARENCE URMY 


The orchards of the sky star-leaved, boughed-blue, 
Lean down the West. and from dusk-odored trees 
A golden apple of Hesperides 
Hangs low and trembling, falls, then drops from view; 
When lo, where lately gray-green gardens grew, 
A wondrous light bestrews the sombre seas, 
And on each wave foam-tipped by shore-set breeze 
There gleams a vivid flame of dazzling hue! 


O myriad rays that blend in myriad glow, 
Each ray the tiniest barque that sails the deep, 
Through myriad tides of Life that ebb and flow 
Help me this myriad faith to ever keep: 
That moon-set, sable sea and blackest night 
jut serve to manifest Love’s lambent light! 
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V.—THE CIRCUS 


BY E. NESBIT—ILLUSTRATED BY REGINALD B. BIRCH 


Weir itt te F1E ones of us who had started 
the Society of the Wouldbe- 
goods began at about this time 
to bother. 

They said we had not done 
anything really noble, not 
worth speaking of, that is, for over a week, 
and that it was high time to begin again 

“ with earnest endeavor,” Daisy said. So then 

Oswald said: 

“ All right, but there ought to be an end to 
everything. Let each of us think of one really 
noble and useful act, and the others: shall 
help to work it out, like we did when we were 
treasure-seekers. Then when everybody’s had 
their go in, we'll write every single thing 
lown in the Golden Deed Book, and we’ll draw 
two lines in red ink at the bottom, like father 
does at the end of an account. And after 
that if any one wants to be good they can 
jolly well be good on their own, if at all.” 

The ones who had made the society did not 
welcome this nice idea, but Dickie and Oswald 
were firm. 

So they had to agree. When Oswald 1s 
really firm, opposingness and obstinacy have 
to give way. 

Dora said: “It would be a noble action to 
have all the school-children from the village 
and give them tea and games in the paddock. 
They would think it so nice and good of us.” 

3ut Dickie showed her that this would not 
be our good act, but father’s, because he would 
have to pay for the tea, and he had already 
stood us the keepsakes for the soldiers, as well 
as having to stump up heavily over the coal- 
barge. And it is in vain being noble and 
generous when some one else is paying for it 
all the time, even if it happens to be your 
father. Then three others had ideas at the 
same time, and began to explain what they 
were. 

We were all in the dining-room, and per- 
haps we were making a bit of a row. Any- 





how, Oswald for one does not blame Albert’s 
uncle for opening his door and saying: 

“T suppose I must not ask for complete 
silence. That were too much. But if you 
could whistle, or stamp with your feet, or 
shriek, or howl—anything to vary the monot- 
ony of your well-sustained conversation.” 

Oswald said kindly: 

“ We're awfully sorry. Are you busy?” 

“ Busy?” said Albert’s uncle. “ My heroine 
is now hesitating on the verge of an act which, 
for good or ill, must influence her whole sub- 
sequent career. You wouldn’t like her to 
decide in the middle of such a row that she 
can’t hear herself speak.” 

We said, No, we wouldn’t. 

Then he said, “If any out-door amusement 
should commend itself to you — this bright 
midsummer day ?” 

So we all went out. 

Then Daisy whispered to Dora—they are 
great friends. Daisy is not nearly so white- 
micey as she was at first, but she still seems 
to fear the deadly ordeal of public speaking. 
Dora said: 

“ Daisy’s idea is a game that would take us, 
all day. She thinks keeping out of the way 
when he’s’ making his heroine decide right 
would be a noble act, and fit to write in the 
Golden Book, and we might as well be playing 
something at the same time.” 

We all said, Yes, but what? 
silent interval. 

“ Speak up, Daisy, my child,” Oswald said. 
“Fear not to lay bare the inmost thoughts of 
that faithful heart.” 

Daisy giggled. Our own girls never giggle. 
They laugh right out or hold their tongues. 
Their kind brothers have taught them this. 
Then Daisy said: 

“Tf we could have a sort of play to keep us 
out of the way? I once read a story about an 
animal race. Everybody had an animal, and 
they had to go how they liked, and the one 
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that got im first got the prize. There was a 
tortoise in it, and a rabbit, and a peacock, and 
sheep, and dogs, and a kitten.” 

This proposal left us “cold,” as Albert’s 
uncle says, because we knew there could not 
be any prize worth bothering about. And 
though you may be ever ready and willing to 
do anything for nothing, yet if there’s going 
to be a prize, there must be a prize, and there’s 
an end of it. 

Thus the idea was not followed up. 
yawned and said, 

“ Let’s go into the barn and make a fort.” 

So we did with straw. It Joes not hurt 
straw to be messed about with like it does 
hay. 

The down-stairs—I mean down-ladder part 
of the barn was fun too, especially for Pinch- 
er. There was as good ratting as you could 
wish to see. Martha tried it, but she could 
not help running kindly beside the rat as if 
she was in double harness with it. This is the 
noble bull-dog’s gentle and affectionate nature 
coming out. We all enjoyed the ratting that 
day, but it ended as usual in the girls cry- 
ing, because of the poor rats. Girls cannot 
help this; we must not be waxy with them on 
account of it. They have their nature the 
same as bull-dogs have, and it is this that 
makes them so useful in smoothing the pil- 
lows of the sick-bed, and tending wounded 
heroes. 

However, the forts, and Pincher, and the 
girls crying and having to be thumped on the 
back, passed the time very agreeably till din- 
ner. There was roast mutton with 
sauce, and roly-poly pudding. 

Albert’s uncle said we had certainly effaced 
ourselves effectually, which means we hadn’t 
bothered. 

So we determined to do the same during 
the afternoon, for he told us his heroine was 
by no means out of the wood yet. 

And at first it was easy—jam roly gives 
you a peaceful feeling. You do not at first 
eare if you never play any run-about game 
ever any more. But after a while the torpor 
begins to pass away. Oswald was the first to 
recover from his. 

He had been lying on his front part in the 
orchard, but mow he turned over on his back 
and kicked his legs up, and said: 

“T say, look here! Let’s do something.” 

Daisy looked thoughtful. She was chew- 
ing the soft yellow parts of grass, but I could 
see she was still thinking about that animal 
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race. So I explained to her that it would be 
no fun without a tortoise and a peacock, and 
she saw this, though not willingly. 

It was H. O. who said: 

“Doing anything with animals is prime; 
if they will. Couldn’t we have a circus?” 

At the word the last thought of the pud- 
ding faded from Oswald’s memory, and he 
stretched himself and sat up and said: 

“ Bully for H. O.! Let’s!” 

The others also threw off the heavy weight 
of memory, and sat up and said, “ Let’s,” too. 

Never, never, in all our lives had we such a 
gay galaxy of animals at our command. The 
rabbits, the guinea-pigs, and even all the 
bright glass-eyed stuffed denizens of our late 
lamented jungle paled into insignificance be- 
fore the number of live things on the farm. 

(1 hope you do not think that the words I 
use are getting too long. I know they are the 
right words. And Albert’s uncle says your 
style is always altered a bit by what you read. 
And I have been reading the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne. Nearly all my new words come 
out of that.) 

“The worst of a circus is,” Dora said, 
“that you’ve got to teach the animals things. 
A circus where the performing creatures 
hadn’t learned performing would be rather 
silly. Let’s give up a week to teaching them, 
and then have the circus.” 

Some people have no idea of the value of 
time. And Dora is one of these who do not 
understand that when you want to do a thing, 
you do want to, and not to do something else, 
and perhaps your own thing a week later. 

Oswald said the first thing was to collect 
the performing animals. 

“Then, perhaps,” he said, “we may find 
that they have hidden talents, hitherto un- 
suspected by their harsh masters.” 

So Denny took a pencil and wrote a list of 
the animals required. This is it. 


LIST OF ANIMALS REQUIRED FOR THE CIRCUS WE 
ARE GOING TO HAVE 

1 Bull for bull-fight. 

1 Horse for ditto (if possible). 

1 Goat to do Alpine feats of daring. 

1 Donkey to play seesaw. 

2 White Pigs—one to be learned, and the 
other to play with the clown. 

Turkeys, as many as possible, because they 
can make a noise that sounds like the audience 
applauding. 

The Dogs for any odd parts. 
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1 Large Black Pig to be the elephant in the 
procession. 

Calves (several) to be camels and to stand 
on tubs. 


Daisy ought to have been captain, because 
it was partly her idea, but she let Oswald be, 
because she is of a retiring character. Oswald 
said: 

“The first thing is to get all the creatures 
together. The paddock at the side of the 
orchard is the very place, because the hedge 
is good all round. When we’ve got the per- 
formers all there we'll make a programme 
and then dress for our parts. It’s a pity there 
won’t be any audience but the turkeys.” 

We took the animals in their right order, 
according to Denny’s list. 

The bull was the first. He is black. He 
does not live in the cow-house with the other 
horned people. He has a house all to himself 
two fields away. Oswald and Alice went to 
fetch him. They took a halter to lead the 
bull by, and a whip, not to hurt the bull with, 
but just to make him mind. The others were 
to try to get one of the horses. 

Oswald, as usual, was full of bright ideas. 

“T dare say,” he said, “ the bull will be shy 
at first, and he’ll have to be goaded into the 
arena.” 

“ But goads hurt,” Alice said. 

“They don’t hurt the bull,” Oswald said, 
“his powerful hide is too thick.” 

“Then why does he attend to it,” Alice 
asked, “if it won’t hurt?’ 

“Properly brought-up bulls attend because 
they know they ought,” Oswald said. “ I think 
I shall ride the bull,” the brave boy went on. 
“A bull-fight where an intrepid rider appears 
on the bull, sharing its joys and sorrows, 
would be something quite new.” 

“You can’t ride bulls,” Alice said, “at 
least, not if their backs are sharp like cows’.” 

But Oswald thought he could. 

The bull lives in a house made of wood and 
prickly furze bushes, and he has a yard to his 
house; you cannot climb on the roof of his 
house at all comfortably. 

When we got there he was half in his house 
and half out in his yard, and he was swing- 
ing his tail because of the flies which bother- 
ed. It was a very hot day. 

“You'll see,” Alice said, “ he won’t want a 
goad. He’ll be so glad to get out for a walk. 
He’ll drop his head on my hand like a tame 
fawn, and follow me lovingly all the way.” 


Oswald called to him. He said, “ Bull! 
Bull! Bull! Bull!” because he did not know 
the animal’s real name. The bull took no 
notice. Then Oswald picked up a stone and 
threw it at the bull—not angrily, but just to 
make it pay attention. “But the bull did not 
pay a farthing’s worth of it. So then Oswald 
leaned over the iron gate of the bull’s yard 
and just flicked the bull with the whip-lash. 
And then the bull did pay attention. He 
started when the lash struck him. Then sud- 
denly he faced round—uttering a roar like 
that of the wounded king of beasts, and put- 
ting his head down close to his feet, he ran 
straight at the iron gate where we were stand- 
ing. 

Alice and Oswald mechanically turned 
away. They did not wish to annoy the bull 
any more, and they ran as fast as they could 
across the field so as. not to keep the others 
waiting. 

As they ran across the field Oswald had a 
dreamlike fancy that perhaps the bull had 
rooted up the gate with one paralyzing blow, 
and was now tearing across the field after 
him and Alice, with the broken gate balanced 
on his horns. We climbed the stile quietly 
and looked back.: The bull was still on the 
right side of the gate. 

Oswald said: “I think we’ll do without the 
bull. He did not seem to want to come. We 
must be kind to dumb animals.” 

Alice said, between laughing and crying, 

“ Oh, Oswald, how can you?” 

But we did do without the bull, and we did 
not tell the others how we had hurried to get 
back. We just said, 

“The bull didn’t seem to care about com- 
ing.” 

The others had not been idle. They had got 
old Clover, the cart-horse, but she would do 
nothing but graze, so we decided not to use 
her in the bull-fight, but to let her be the 
elephant. The elephant’s is a nice quiet part, 
and she was quite big enough for a young 
one. Then the black pig could be learned; 
and the other two would be something else. 
They had also got the goat. He was tethered 
to a young tree. 

The donkey was there. Denny was leading 
him in the halter. The dogs were there, of 
course; they always are. 

So now we had only to get the turkeys for 
the applause, and the calves and the pigs. 

The calves were easy to get because they 
were in their own house. There were five. 
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And the pigs were in their houses, too. We 
got them out after long and patient toil, and 
persuaded them that they wanted to go into 
the paddock where the circus was to be. This 
was done by pretending to drive them the other 
way. A pig only knows two ways—the way 
you want him to go, and the other. But the 
turkeys knew thousands of different ways, 
and tried them all. They made such an awful 
row. We had to drop all ideas of ever hear- 
ing applause from their lips, so we came away 
and left them. 

“ Never mind,” H. O. said, “ they’ll be sorry 
enough afterwards, nasty unobliging things, 
because now they won’t see the circus. I 
hope the other animals will tell them about 
*. 

While the turkeys were engaged in baffling 
the rest of us, Dickie had found three sheep, 
who seemed to wish to join the glad throng; 
so we let them. 

Then we shut the gate of the paddock, and 
left the dumb circus-performers to make 
friends with each other while we dressed. 

Oswald and H. O. were to be clowns. It 
is quite easy with Albert’s uncle’s pyjamas, 
and flour on your hair and face, and the red 
they do the brick floors with. 

Alice had very short pink and white skirts, 
and roses in her hair and round her dress. 
Her dress was the pink calico and white mus- 
lin stuff off the dressing-table in the girls’ 
room, fastened with pins and tied round the 
waist with a small bath-towel. She was to be 
the dauntless equestrienne, and to give her 
entrancing act of bare-backed daring, riding 
either a pig or a sheep, whichever we found 
was freshest and most skittish. Dora was 
dressed for the haute école, which means a 
riding-habit and a high hat. She took Dick’s 
topper hat that he wears with his Etons, and 
a skirt of Mrs. Pettigrew’s. Daisy dressed 
the same as Alice, taking the muslin from 
Mrs. Pettigrew’s dressing-table, without say- 
ing anything beforehand. None of us would 
have advised this, and indeed we were think- 
ing of trying to put it back, when Denny and 
Noél, who were wishing to look like highway- 
men—with brown-paper top-boots, and slouch- 
hats, and Turkish-towel cloaks — suddenly 
stopped dressing, and gazed out of the win- 
dow. 

“ Crikey!” said Dick. “Come on, Oswald,” 
and bounded like an antelope from the room. 

Oswald and the rest followed, casting a 
hasty glance through the window. Noél had 


got brown-paper boots, too, and a Turkish- 
towel cloak. H. O. had been waiting for Dora 
to dress him up for the other clown. He had 
only his shirt and knickerbockers and his 
braces on. He came down as he was, as in- 
deed we all did. And no wonder. For, in the 
paddock, where the circus was to be, a blood- 
thrilling thing had transpired. The dogs were 
charging the sheep; and we had now lived 
long enough in the country to know the fell 
nature of our dogs’ improper conduct. 

We all rushed into the paddock, calling to 
Pincher and Martha and Lady. Pincher 
came almost at once. He is a well-brought- 
up dog; Oswald trained him. Martha did 
not seem to hear. She is awfully deaf, but 
she did not matter so much, because the sheep 
could walk away from her easily; she has no 
pace, no wind. But Lady is a deer-hound. 
She is used to pursuing that fleet and ant- 
lered pride of the forest, the stag, and she 
can go like billy-oh. She was now far away 
in a distant region of the paddock with a fat 
sheep just before her, in full flight. I am 
sure if anybody’s eyes did start out of their 
heads with horror, like in narratives of ad- 
venture, ours did then. 

There was a moment’s pause of speechless 
horror. We expected to see Lady pull down 
her quarry, and we know what a lot of money 
a sheep costs, to say nothing of our personal 
feelings. 

Then we started to run for all we were 
worth. It is hard to run swiftly as the arrow 
from the bow, when you happen to be wearing 
pyjamas belonging to a grown-up person—as 
I was—but even so, I beat Dickie. He said 
afterwards it was because his brown-paper 
boots came undone and tripped him up. Alice 
came in third. She held up the dressing-table 
muslin, and ran jolly well. But ere we had 
reached the fatal spot, all was very nearly up 
with the sheep. We heard a plop. Lady 
stopped, and looked round. She must have 
heard us bellowing to her as we ran. Then 
she came, towards us, prancing with her hap- 
piness. But we said, “ Down, bad dog!” and 
ran sternly on. 

When we came to the brook which forms 
the boundary of the paddock, we saw the 
sheep struggling in the water. It is not very 
deep, and I believe the sheep could have stood 
up, and been well in its depth, if it had liked. 
But it would not try. 

It was a steepish bank. Alice and I got 
down and stuck our legs into the water, and 
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then Dickie came down, and the three of us 
hauled the sheep up by its shoulders, till it 
could rest on Alice and me as we sat on the 
bank. It kicked all the time we were haul- 
ing. It gave one extra kick at last that 
raised it up, and I tell you that sopping-wet, 
heavy, panting, silly donkey of a sheep, sat 
there on our laps like a pet dog, and Dickie 
got his shoulder under it at the back, and 
heaved constantly to keep it from flumping 
off into the water again, while the others 
fetched the shepherd. 

When the shepherd came he called us every 
name you can think of, and then he said: 

“Good thing master didn’t come along. 
He would ha’ called you some tidy names.” 

He got the sheep out and took it and the 
others away. And the calves, too. He did not 
seem to care about the other performing ani- 
mals. 

Alice and Oswald and Dick had had almost 
enough circus for just then, so we sat in the 
sun and dried ourselves, and wrote the pro- 
gramme of the circus. This was it: 


PROGRAM ME 

(1) Startling leap from the lofty precipice 
by the performing sheep. Real water, and 
real precipice. O., A., & D. Bastable. (We 
thought we might as well put that in, 
though it was over and happened accident- 
ally.) 

(2) Graceful bare-backed equestrienne act 
on the trained pig Eliza. A. Bastable. 

(3) Amusing clown interlude, introducing 
trained dog Pincher, and the other white 
pig. H. O., & O. Bastable. 

(4) The seesaw. Trained donkeys. (H. O. 
said we had only one donkey, so Dickie 
said H. O. could be the other. When peace 
was restored we went on to 5.) 

(5) Elegant equestrian act by D. Bastable, 
haute école, on Clover, the incomparative 
trained elephant from the plains of Vene- 
zuela. 

(6) Alpine feat of daring. The climbing of 
the Andes by Billy, the well-known acro- 
batic goat. (We thought we could make the 
Andes out of hurdles and things, and so we 
could have, but for what always happens. 
(This is the unexpected. (This is a say- 
ing rather told me—but I see I am three 
deep in brackets, so I will close them be- 
fore I get into any more.).).) 

(7) The black, but learned pig. (“I dare 
say he knows something,” Alice said, “ if 
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we can only find out what.” We did find 
out what, all too soon.) 


We could not think of anything else, and 
our things were nearly dry, except Dick’s 
brown-paper top-boots, which were min- 
gled with the gurgling waters of the brook. 

We went back to the seat of action, which 
was the iron trough where the sheep have 
their salt put, and began to dress up the crea- 
tures. We had just tied the union-jack we 
made out of Daisy’s flannel petticoat and 
cetera round the waist of the black and 
learned pig, when we heard screams from 
the back part of the house, and suddenly 
we saw that Billy, the acrobatic goat, 
had got loose from the tree we had tied him 
to. (He had eaten all the parts of its bark 
that he could get at, but we did not notice 
it until next day, when led to the spot by a 
grown-up. ) 

The gate of the orchard was open, so was 
the gate leading to the bridge that goes over 
the moat to the back door. We hastily pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the screams and, 
guided by the sound, threaded our way into 
the kitchen. As we went, Noél, ever fertile 
in melancholy ideas, said he wondered 
whether Mrs. Pettigrew was being robbed or 
only murdered. 

In the kitchen we saw that Noél was 
wrong, as usual. It was neither. Mrs. Petti- 
grew, screaming like a steam-siren, and wav- 
ing a broom, occupied the foreground. In 
the distance the maid was shrieking in a 
hoarse and monotonous way, and trying to 
shut herself up inside a clothes-horse on 
which washing was being aired. On the 
dresser, which he had ascended by a chair, 
was Billy, the acrobatic goat, doing his Al- 
pine daring act. He had found out his 
Andes for himself, and even as we gazed he 
turned and tossed his head in a way that 
showed us some mysterious purpose was hid- 
den beneath his calm exterior. The next 
moment he puts his off horn neatly behind the 
end plate of the next to the bottom row, and 
ran it along against the wall. The plates fell 
crashing on to the soup-tureen and vegetable- 
dishes which adorned the lower range of the 
Andes. 

Mrs. Pettigrew’s screams were almost 
drowned in the discording crash and crackle 


of the falling avalanche of crockery. Oswald, 
though stricken with horror and polite regret, 


preserved the most dauntless coolness. 
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Disregarding the broom which Mrs. Petti- 
grew kept on poking at the goat in a timid, 
yet cross way, he sprang forward, crying out 
to his trusty followers, “Stand by to catch 
him!” 

But Dick had thought of the same thing, 
and ere Oswald could carry out his long-cher- 
ished and general-like design, Dickie had 
caught the goat’s legs and tripped it up. The 
goat fell against another row of plates, right- 
ed itself hastily in the gloomy ruins of the 
soup-tureen, and then fell again; this time 
towards Dickie. The two fell heavily on the 
ground together. The trusty followers had 
been so struck by the daring of Dickie and 
his lion-hearted brother, that they had not 
stood by to catch anything. The goat was not 
hurt, but Dickie had a sprained thumb and a 


lump on his head like a black-marble door- 
knob. He had to go to bed. 

I will draw a veil and asterisks over what 
Mrs. Pettigrew said. Also Albert’s uncle, 
who was brought to the scene of ruin by her 
screams. We said but little. There are times 
when it is not wise to argue, however little 
what has occurred is really your fault. 

When they had said what they deemed 
enough, and we were let go, we all went out. 
Then Alice said, in a voice which she vainly 
strove to render firm: 

“ Let’s give up the circus; let’s put the toys 
back in the boxes—no, I don’t mean that— 
the creatures in their places, and drop the 
whole thing. I want to go and read to 
Dickie.” 


Oswald has a spirit that no reverses can de- 
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preciate. He hates to be beaten. But he 
gave in to Alice, as the others said so too, 
and we went out to collect the performing 
troupe and sort it out into its proper places. 

Alas! We came too late. In the interest 
we had felt about whether Mrs. Pettigrew 
was the abject victim of burglars or not, we 
had left both gates open again. The old horse, 
I mean the trained elephant from Venezuela, 
was there, all right enough. The dogs we had 
beaten and tied up after the first act when 
the intrepid sheep bounded, as it says in the 
programme. The two white pigs were there, 
but the donkey was gone. We heard his 
hoofs down the road, growing fainter and 
fainter, in the direction of the police station. 
And just round the gate-post we saw a flash 
of red, white, blue, and black. That told us 
with dumb signification that the pig was off 
in exactly the other direction. Why couldn’t 
they have gone the same way? But no, one 
was a pig, and the other was a donkey, as 
Denny said afterwards. 

Daisy and H. O. started after the donkey. 
The rest of us with one accord, pursuited the 
pig—I don’t know why. It trotted quietly 
down the road; it looked very black against 
the white road, and the ends on the top 
where the union-jack was tied bobbed 
brightly as it trotted. At first 1 thought it 
would be easy to catch up to it. 

This was an error. 

When we ran faster, it ran faster; when we 
stopped, it stopped, and looked round at us 
and nodded. 

I dare say you won’t swallow this, but you 
may safely; it’s as true as true; and so’s all 
that about the goat. 
word of honor. 
much as to say: 

“Oh you think you will, but you 
won’t.” And then as soon as we moved again 
off it went. That pig led us on and on o’er 
miles and miles of strange country. One 
thing, it did keep to the roads. When we 
met people, which wasn’t often, we called out 
to them to help us, but they only waved their 
arms and roared with laughter. One chap 
on a bicycle almost tumbled off his machine, 
and then he got off and propped it against 
a gate and sat down in the hedge to laugh 
properly. You remember Alice was still 
dressed up as the gay equestrienne in the 
dressing-table pink and white with rosy gar- 
lands, now very droopy, and she had no stock- 
ings on, only white sand-shoes, because she 


I give you my sacred 
I tell you the pig nodded as 
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thought they would be easier than boots for 
balancing on the pig in, in the graceful bare- 
backed act. 

Oswald was attired in red paint and flour 
and pyjamas for a clown. It is really impos- 
sible to run speedily in.another man’s py- 
jamas, so Oswald had taken them off, and 
wore his own brown knickerbockers belonging 
to his Norfolks. He had tied the pyjamas 
round his neck to carry them easily. He was 
afraid to leave them in a ditch, as Alice sug- 
gested, because he did not know the roads, 
and for aught he recked they might have 
been infested with footpads. If it had been 
his own pyjamas it would have been different. 
(I am going to ask for pyjamas next winter; 
they are so useful in many ways.) Noél was 
a highwayman in brown-paper gaiters and 
bath-towels, and a cocked hat of newspaper. 
I don’t know how he kept it on. And the pig 
was encircled by the dauntless banner of our 
country. All the same, I think if I had seen 
a band of youthful travellers in bitter dis- 
tress about a pig I should have tried to lend 
a helping hand, and not sat roaring in the 
hedge, no matter how the travellers and pig 
might have been dressed. 

It was hotter than any one would believe, 
who has never had occasion to hunt the pig 
when dressed for quite another part. The 
flour got out of Oswald’s hair into his eyes 
and his mouth. His brow was wet with what 
the village blacksmith’s was, and not his fair 
brow alone. It ran down his face and washed 
the red off in streaks, and when he rubbed his 
eyes he only made it worse. Alice had to run 
holding the equestrienne skirts on with both 
hands, and I think the. brown-paper boots 
bothered Noé] from the first. Dora had her 
skirt over her arms, and carried the topper in 
her hand. It was no use to tell ourselves it 
was a wild-boar hunt; we were long past 
that. 

At last we met a man who took pity on us. 
He was a kind-hearted man. I think, per- 
haps, he had a pig of his own, or perhaps 
children. Honor to his name! 

He stood in the middle of the road and 
waved his arms. The pig _ right-wheeled 
through a gate into a private garden and can- 
tered up the drive. We followed. What else 
were we to do, I should like to know ? 

The learned black pig seemed to know its 
way. It turned first to the right, and then to 
the left, and emerged on a lawn. 

“ Now, all together,” cried Oswald, muster- 




















ing his failing voice to give the word of com- 
mand. “ Surround him; cut off his retreat.” 

We almost surrounded him. He edged off 
towards the house. 

“ Now we've got him,” cried the crafty Os- 
wald, as the pig got on to a bed of yellow 
pansies, close against the red house wall. 

All would even then save been well, but 
Denny at the last shrank from meeting the 
pig face to face in a manly way. He let the 
pig pass him, and the next moment, with a 
squeak that said, “ There, now!” as plain as 
words, the pig bolted into a French window. 
The pursuers halted not. This was no time 
for trivial ceremony. In another moment 
the pig was a captive. Alice and Oswald had 
their arms round him, under the ruins of a 
table that had teacups on it, and around the 
hunters and their prey stood the startled mem- 
bers of a parish society for making clothes for 
the poor heathen, that that pig had led us into 
the very midst of. They were reading a mis- 
sionary report or something when we ran our 
quarry to earth under their table. Even as 
we erossed the threshold I heard something 
about “ black brothers being already white to 
the harvest.” All the ladies had been sewing 
flannel things for the poor blacks, while the 
curate read aloud to them. You think they 
screamed when they saw the pig and us? You 
are right. 

On the whole, I cannot say that the mis- 
sionary people behaved badly. Oswald ex- 
plained that it was entirely the pig’s doing, 
and asked pardon very handsomely for 
any alarm the ladies had felt, and Alice 
said how sorry we were, but really it was not 
our fault this time. The curate looked a bit 
nasty, but the presence of ladies made him 
keep his hot blood in check. 

When we hac explained, we said, “ Might 
we go?” 

The curate said, “ The sooner the better,” 
but the lady of the house asked for our names 
and addresses, and said she should write to 
our father. (She did, and we heard of it, 
too.) They did not do anything to us, as Os- 
wald at one time believed to be the curate’s 
idea. They let us go. 

And we went after we had asked for a 
piece of rope to lead the pig by. 
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“In case it should come back into your nice 
room,” Alice said, “and that would be such 
a pity, wouldn’t it?” 

A little girl in a starched pinafore was sent 
for the rope. And as soon as the pig had 
agreed to let us tie it round his neck we came 
away. The scene in the drawing-room had 
not been long. 

The pig went slowly, “like the meandering 
brook,” Denny said. Just by the gate the 
shrubs rustled and opened, and the little girl 
came out. Her pinafore was: full of cake. 

“ Here,” she said, “ you must be hungry if 
you’ve come all that way. I think they might 
have given you some tea after all the trouble 
you’ve had.” 

We took the cake with proper thanks. 

“T wish I could play at circuses,” she said; 
“tell me about it.” 

We told her while we ate the cake, and 
when we had done, she said, “ Perhaps it was 
better to hear about than do, especially the 
goat part; but I do wish auntie had given you 
tea,” she said. 

We told her not to be tco hard on her aunt, 
because you have to make allowances for 
grown-up people. 

When we parted she said she would never 
forget us, and Oswald gave her his pocket 
button-hook and corkscrew combined for a 
keepsake. 

Dickie’s act with the goat (which is true, 
and no kid) was the only thing out of that day 
that was put in the Golden Deed Book, and 
he put that in himself, while we were hunting 
the pig. 


Alice and me capturing the pig was never 
put in. We would scorn to write our own 
good actions, but I suppose Dickie was dul] 
with us all away, and you must pity the dull, 
and not blame them. 


I will not seek to unfold to you how we got 
the pig home, or how the donkey was caught 
(that was poor sport compared with the pig), 
nor will I tell you a word of all that was said 
and done to the intrepid hunters of the black 
and learned. I have told you all the inter- 
esting part. Seek not to know the rest. 

It is better buried in obliquity. 
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HEN all shall have been said 
of the brilliant acumen of 
Maurice Grau, the greatest of 
modern impresarios, no one 
step he has taken will show a 
saner and higher comprehen- 
sion of musical needs than this of lending 
his support to the giving of grand opera in 
English. In his affiliation with Colonel Sav- 
age, Mr. Grau has seen to it that singers of 
established repute who are ready to sing in 
English may be given a hearing in dignified 
surroundings such as are to be found only in 
the large opera-houses of the several leading 
American cities. In New York it is the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House which acts as pivot 
for the socially and musically fastidious dur- 
ing the “ With this fine auditorium 
as a starting-point for the English-singing 
company ; with the excellent casts that already 
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season. 


formances of the English-singing opera com- 
pany are handsomely prophetic of a time 
when certain operatic absurdities shall have 
disappeared, that have limited the enjoyment 
of even enthusiastic opera-goers in the past; 
when bigly gifted foreign singers, who con- 
tinue to disdain the English language except 
as a convenient vehicle of commerce, shall 
find it necessary to their popularity to sing 
at least occasionally in English as a compli- 
ment to two nations that liberally support 
them. Even accomplished linguists may 
hardly be expected to lend countenance in- 
definitely to the giving of grand opera ex- 
clusively in foreign tongues, for it must be 
borne in mind that, linguistically considered, 
even the best of Mr. Grau’s regularly organ- 
ized forces often show polyglotism run mad. 
A company comprising Germans, Italians, 
French singers, and Russian, together with 





have been heard and American and English 
arranged for future i WU fz artists disguised un- 
performances; with a {fs ~ der foreign pseudo- 
repertory diversified kai nyms, who are uniting 
beyond any that has in an attempt to speak 
been scheduled’ in any given language, 


many seasons, and an 
entrance-fee sufficient- 
ly moderate to permit 
persons of even small 
means to secure an ex- 
cellent seat, the vent- 
ure, provided the 
standards set in the 
opening week are sus- 
tained, cannot fail to 
meet with the quick 
appreciation of all 
who love the works of 
the master music-writ- 
ers, but whose disap- 
proval of jargon has 
heretofore limited 
their attendance at the 
opera to a few nights 
each season. 
The opening 
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yet necessarily differ- 
ing in accent, can only 
bring about a Babel- 
istic result that is 
amusing to the even 
cursory listener. As 
a rule such companies 
are only shielded from 
ridicule by the gla- 
mour of incomprehen- 
sibility that attends 
their vocal feats. This 
is said notwithstand- 
ing a full apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of 
such exceptions as the 


fine enunciation (of 
their own language) 


given by Mme. Calvé, 
MM. Plancon, Saleza, 


LUSSAN. 
and others. 
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MINNIE TRACEY. 


The results of this first serious effort to 
present English text to American audi- 
ences may scarcely be forecast at present 
writing. Of the performances heard thus 
far only one important defect may be noticed, 
and that is the crying need of sensible libret- 
tos. The pioneers of English grand opera on 
a large seale should engage the services at 
once of some one who can make a logical and 
graceful text to accompany the music of the 
composers whose works they present. 

One of the first of the prime donne well 
known to American audiences to seize the op- 
portunity of singing in her native tongue is 
Mile. Zélie de Lussan, a realistic interpreter 
of Bizet’s heroine, and one of the beautiful 
women on the operatic stage to-day. Mlle. de 
Lussan has been spoken of as the protégée of 
Mme Patti, but has long since won for her- 
self an independent recognition as an artist 
of fine calibre, and is a favorite member of 
Mr. Grau’s regular forces. With the English- 
singing company she has appeared in the title 
role in Ambroise Thomas’s “ Mignon,” in 
“ Carmen,” and other well-known réles. Mlle. 
de Lussan, who is the daughter of a vocal 


teacher, spent her childhood in New York 
city, and was educated in large part in its 
schools. — 

A singer who is to make her American 
début in opera early in the season, and from 
whom much is expected, is Miss Minnie 
Tracey. Born in the Empire State, and with 
a large acquaintance in New York and in 
Washington, Miss Tracey, nevertheless, up to 
the present, has enjoyed all her artistic suc- 
cesses abroad. Her voice is a high lyric so- 
prano that has been admirably trained under 
Maretzek, and later by Marie Sasse, who cre- 
ated the part of Selika in Meyerbeer’s brill- 
iant “ L’Africaine.” Miss Tracey’s repertory 
includes Selika, the Jewess, Aida, Elsa, Ber- 
tha, Marguerite, Iphigenie, Elizabeth, and 
many other leading réles. This American 
singer’s début was made in Geneva in a 
special programme that included selected 
scenes from “ Faust,” “ Rigoletto,” and “ The 
Huguenots.” Her later engagements car- 
ried her to Nice, Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
and to Milan. 

Rita Elandi, or Amelia Groll, as she is 
known in private life, possesses a high full 
soprano voice carefully trained. For several 
seasons she has been a valuable member of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company in England. As 
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a member of the Hinrichs Opera Company 
Miss Elandi has been heard in America in 
Wagnerian réles. Her first appearance with 
the present company was made in the 
part of Elizabeth, in “Tannhauser.” Al- 
though obviously suffering from nervousness, 
her rendering of the part was a sympathetic 
one, and, proved her to be worthy of the en- 
comiums given her abroad. Her début was 
made as Marguerite in Paris, where for a long 
period she was the musical feature of the 
American church. Miss Elandi enjoys great 
popularity in England, and has sung for the 
Queen upon her Majesty’s command. 

The soprano to whose lot it fell to sing the 
principal réle in the initial performance of 
the season is Miss Phebe Strakosch, an artist 
who has been heard within the season just 
closed at Covent Garden. Her voice is a 
high pure soprano, which is handled in the 
musicianly manner that is expected of any one 
bearing this famous name. Miss Strakosch is 
a singer of experience and large repertory. 
As Marguerite, Miss Strakosch gave a finish- 
ed performance that reminds one at times of 
Calvé’s impersonation of the same character. 
Though probably the least heralded of the 
prime donne of the new company, the new 
singer takes precedence over many artists who 
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have been heard in this part in foreign com- 
panies. Her ingenuousness, coupled with great 
conscientiousness and a betrayal here and there 
of a foreign accent, makes her performances 
in English especially delightful and piquant. 
Miss Strakosch is about twenty-eight years 
old, and has been educated wholly in France. 
She is a daughter of Ferdinand Strakosch, 
and was trained by her aunt, Carlotta Patti. 
She is a native of Stockholm, and made her 
first appearance as Marguerite, in Trieste, in 
1895. Miss Strakosch had the honor of “ crea- 
ting” the réles in Milan of Sapho, Fedora, and 
others. The Siebel and Martha of the initial 
performance were taken by Misses Condon 
and Niven, both well acted and charmingly 
sung, and the latter’s deep contralto voice lent 
considerable body to the quartette work. 

A great deal is expected of Elsa Marny,’ the 
young German contralto, who has been ac- 
credited with unusually artistic qualities by 


the critics on the other side of the sea. Friiu- 


lein Marny has already a long stage experi- 
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ence to her credit, having sung in concert 
since her eighth year. In song, at least, she 
has a facile acquaintance with the English, 
French, German, Russian, and Italian lan- 
guages, and previous to her adoption of an 
operatic career was a favorite concert singer 
in the larger cities of Germany. The new 
contralto is to be heard in such heavy parts as 
Ortrud, Amneris, Fides, etc., the parts last 
sung here by Frau Schumann-Heink and 
Mme. Mantelli, all of which demand histri- 
onie strength as well as a noble voice. But 
dramatic force of un- 
usually marked char- 
acter is promised by 
the admirers of Miss 
Marny, who in this 
respect, the foreign 
critics claim, ap- 
proaches the standard 
set by the great Schu- 
mann-Heink. 

Among the company 
of young prime donne 
is a Swedish singer, 
beautiful enough at 
least to revive an in- 
terest in the land of 
Jenny Lind and Chris- 
tine Nilsson, whose ex- 
amples have stirred 
her to emulate her 
gifted country-women 
in seeking operatic 
laurels. Ingeborg 
3allstrom, the new 
singer, has a_ high, 
florid soprano voice, 
and includes in her 
repertory not only the 
parts in which Mme. 
Sembrich latterly has 
been heard here, but also such purely lyric 
réles as Micaela in “Carmen,” and Juliet. 
Miss Ballstrom is a native of Stockholm, 
where for several seasons she has been the 
favorite singer at the Royal Opera House, 
enjoying the approbation of the Queen of 
Sweden and of the King and court. The 
Swedish singer is a student of languages, and 
is glad to add to her laurels by an experiment 
in singing in English. She is tall, and in 
complexion a blonde. Violetta, Martha, Su- 
zanne in the “ Marriage of Figaro,” Rosina 
in the “Barber of Seville,” and the Queen 
in “ The Huguenots,” are among the parts al- 
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ready performed by Miss Ballstrom in 
Sweden. Her American début was made in 
the réle of Filina, in “ Mignon,” the same in 
which she opened her career in Sweden. 

Fanchon Thompson is another American 
member of Messrs. Savage & Grau’s forces 
whose début is awaited with interest. Miss 
Thompson has studied with Sbriglia, among 
whose pupils she was enrolled through the 
kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Millward Adams, of 
Chicago, in which city Miss Thompson is well 
known. Her operatic début was made in the 
part of Carmen, the 
favorite réle of all as- 
piring mezzo-soprani. 
Miss Thompson was 
heard in London in 
minor rodles during 
the late Covent Gar- 
den opera season, and 
has received a hand- 
some testimony of 
Queen Victoria’s es- 
teem, for whom she 
sang by royal com- 
mand. 

Louise Meisslinger, 
who for several sea- 
sons has been promi- 
nent in grand-opera 
performances, is a 
German contralto of 
considerable merit, 
and is too well known 
as an intelligent in- 
terpreter of Wagner- 
ian parts to require an 
introduction to the 
people of America. 
Her new essay to sing 
in English shows her 
to be somewhat more 
enterprising than most of her country-women, 
and her courage should yield her a real suc- 
cess. Miss Golden has been known to local 
audiences for several seasons in connection 
with lighter experiments in English opera 
performances. She is a conscientious singer 
who enters into her new associations with an 
ardor that assures her of a deepening of the 
admiration she has won in smaller spheres of 
action. 

Miss Selma Kronold, who made her appear- 
ance in the exacting réle of Venus in the 
“ Tannhiauser ” performance, has a well-estab- 
lished reputation in America, where she is 
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known as a conscientious and ambitious sing- 
er. Her work in “ Tannhauser ” was well sus- 
tained vocally, and her appearance was very 
pleasing. Miss Kronold is a sister of Hans 
Kronold, the ’cellist, and is an accomplished 
musician. 

Associated with these interesting singers 
are a number of tenors and basses who may be 
counted upon to meet approval even from 
the deliberately critical. Among the number 
William Paull, Clarence Whitehill, and Lloyd 
d’Aubigné already have been heard with con- 
siderable satisfaction. Mr. Paull, a baritone 
who is very popular in England, possesses a 
fine baritone voice of even range and a qual- 
ity of freshness, made his appearance as 
Wolfram, and won instant approbation, his 
earnestness in large part making amends for 
an unpoetic reading of the character. 

Clarence Whitehill, a basso of fine presence 
and unusually large and resonant voice, is a 
surprisingly fine Mephistopheles, who sings 
Gounod’s music admirably, and acts it with 
a good taste that is commendable. Few young 
singers would have displayed the good judg- 
ment shown by this new-comer, who, while 
avoiding marked imitation of the manner- 
isms of such gifted predecessors as Pol. Plan- 
con and Edouard de Reszke, nevertheless gave 
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a spirited, if conservative, impersonation of 
the man in scarlet that was acceptably free 
from obtrusive, immature innovations, 
was well sustained throughout. 

Lloyd d’Aubigné, the principal lyric tenor 
of the new company, has‘a full even voice of 
warm quality, and under excellent control. As 
Wilhelm Meister, in Ambroise Thomas’s 
“ Mignon,” his American début in a leading 
role was highly successful, the audible appre- 
ciation of the audience augmenting as the 
performance progressed. Mr. d’Aubigné’s 
personality is a refined one, and his work 
throughout reveals dignity of acting combined 
with a thoughtful appreciation of the music 
he sings. He returns to America equipped 
with eight leading parts, among them Romeo 
and Faust. Thg part in which his début oc- 
curred was assumed at short notice, owing to 
a sudden change in the managerial plans, by 
which it became necessary for the tenor to 
acquire the part in eight days. The tenor has 
gained in vocal breadth since his last appear- 
ance here, and is sure to hold high rank among 
the tenors to be heard during the winter just 
entering upon. Mr. d’Aubigné is a young 
Baltimorean who in his amateur days made a 
host of New York friends, while singing as 
soloist in St. Thomas’s Church. 
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BASKET-BALL FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


BY J. PARMLY PARET 


ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


HE value of basket-ball as a 
training for young women was 
truly summed up by Miss 
Senda Berenson, the director 
of physical training at Smith 
College, when she declared: 
ow that the woman’s sphere of useful- 
ness is constantly widening, and all fields of 
labor and all professions are opening their 
deors to her, she needs more than ever the 
physical strength to meet these ever-increas- 
ing demands; and not only does she need a 
strong physique, but physical and moral cour- 
age as well. Games are invaluable for wo- 
men in that they bring out, as nothing else, 
just these elements that women find necessary 
to-day in their enlarged field of activities, and 
basket-ball is the game above all others that 
has proved of the greatest value to them. It 
develops physical and moral courage, self-re- 
liance, and self-control, 
and the ability to meet 
success and defeat with 
dignity.” 

With the exceptions 
of such partial team- 
play as required for 
doubles in lawn-tennis, 
and foursomes in golf, 
basket-ball is practical- 
ly the only team game 
that is open to women. 
The spirit that pervades 
all sports of this de- 
scription, that of sink- 
ing one’s individuality 
in the larger unit of the 
team, and of sacrificing 
individual interests to 
team success, fosters in 
women the very spirit 
of mutual assistance, of 
“sticking together,” as 
we commonly call it, 
the lack of which is 
sometimes most notice- 
able in the sweeter sex. 








FACING THE BALL 


‘Experienced teachers of basket-ball find this 
the most difficult point for young women to 
master. They learn the individual plays 
quickly, and soon become proficient in hand- 
ling the ball, but the idea of not trying for a 
difficult goal one’s self, when a near-by team- 
mate would have a better chance of scoring 
if the ball were passed to her, seems absolutely 
new to most young college girls. Mastering 
this new interest, this esprit de corps, preves 
finally to be the most profitable, though the 
most difficult, work of the feminine collegians. 
Success in basket-ball ultimately proves a 
distinct advantage to a young woman’s moral 
character as well as her physical powers. 

But aside from the team spirit there are 
wonderful physical advantages in basket-ball. 
Of all the team games that men play, for 
many long years not one was available for the 
women’s colleges. Rowing, baseball, football, 
and all of the others 
proved too severe for 
feminine physique, al- 
though the girls dabbled 
in them occasionally 
with indifferent  suc- 
cess. Basket-ball, how- 
ever, was available from 
the first, and it was not 
many months after its 
invention in 1892 that 
it was welcomed in all 
of the women’s gym- 
nasiums. The physical 
directors soon found its 
popularity a wonderful 
boon. The fascination 
of the game attracted 
the girls to the gym- 
nasiums, and they took 
this exercise willingly 
and even eagerly when 
chest-weights, dumb- 
bells, and rowing-ma- 
chines seemed a drudge. 
The excitement of the 
AT THE START. play, too, permitted 
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PASSING THE 


them more exercise with less fatigue, the ad- 
vantage of which is apparent. 

But the evil that threatened to ruin the 
game for men soon spread its sombre wings 
over the girls’ college gymnasiums. The ele- 
ment of roughness forced constant alterations 
in the rules that applied to men’s play, and 
lack of organization permitted each college 
director to make her own changes, until there 
were almost as many codes 
of rules as there were cen- 
tres of play. At Vassar, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Newcomb, 
Pratt Institute, the Boston 
Normal School, and the 
Western colleges for women, 
the game flourished under 
varying conditions, but the 
different codes of rules made 
inter-matches impracticable. 

But women’s new spirit of 
organization came to 
their rescue, and at the con- 
ference on physical training 
held at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in June, 1899, a 
committee on basket-ball 
was appointed to make uni- 
form rules, the committee 
including the physical di- 
rectors from Oberlin, Rad- 
cliffe, and Smith colleges. 


soon 
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and the Boston Normal 
School. A year ago they is- 
sued a revised set of rules 
for the game, which were 
made from a thorough di- 
gest of the different codes in 
use at various gymnasiums 
for women. These have been 
accepted almost universally, 
and the game is once more 
on a uniform basis through- 
out the country. 

There are only two im- 
portant differences between 
the revised rules of the game 
for women and those for 
men. The modified code for 
women, as issued last fall, 
prohibits one player from 
snatching the ball away 
from another or striking it 
out of her grasp, and it also 
divides the playing-field into 
three equal parts, certain 
players being assigned to each, and not being 
allowed to run across the boundaries. In 
order to prevent one player from keeping the 
ball indefinitely, since her opponents are not 
allowed to take it away, the rules prevent her 
from holding the ball for longer than three 
seconds at a time, or bouncing it at a height 
lower than the knee, or more than three con- 
secutive times at any height. 





BOUNCING THE BALL WHILE DODGING. 
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These modified rules re- 
quire more passing, more 
clever team-work, and fewer 
of the individual star plays 
that marked the games under 
the older code, like that still 
used by the men. They pre- 
vent the girls from getting 
huddled together in one sec- 
tion of the field of play, and 
in keeping them separated 
remove much of the danger 
of accidents. There was prev- 
iously a tendency with nearly 
every girl to hold the ball 
when she got it until she was 
able to try for a goal, and 
constant “ fouls ” were the re- 
sult. Combination plays were 
unused, and the ball was sel- 
dom passed from one to an- 
other unless the player having 
it was hopelessly blocked 
from any possibility for a 
goal. 

As played now under the 
new rules, the game is very 
much more interesting to both 
spectators and players. It equalizes the value 
of the different positions, does away with two 
of the greatest sources of danger in the phy- 
sical contact and the constant running per- 
mitted by the former rules, and encourages 
the cleverest kind of team-play. The game 
begins with the ball thrown up into the air 
by the referee, who stands in the centre of 
the gymnasium floor with one of the “ cen- 
tres” from each side opposite her. Each tries 
to get the ball by jumping for it, and as soon 
as one succeeds, she passes it to another player 
of her side, who in turn dodges, passes, or 
throws the ball on again to another, and this 
is kept up until it reaches one of the forwards 
near the basket,and then a goal trial is made. 

The greatest skill in the defensive work of 
the game lies in “ covering” an opponent at 
all times so that she cannot get the ball, or 
pass it to some partner, if she already has it. 
Each player is assigned to a certain position 
in the field, and every position corresponds to 
a similar one on the other team. Each girl 
has an individual opponent, and they keep 
close together throughout the game, the oth- 
ers being paired off around the field, accord- 
ing to their positions, the “ centres ” opposite 
each other, and the “ forwards” opposed by 
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A GUARD COVERING A SHOOT FOR GOAL. 


the “guards” of the other team. With five 
players on each side, there are four girls—two 
forwards and two opposing guards—in each of 
the end spaces, and two in the centre; with 
six to a team there are four in each of the 
three spaces, there being two centres on each 
side, while with larger teams they are appor- 
tioned by a similar system. 

As soon as one of the players gets the ball 
the others of her side all try to get “ uncov- 
ered ”—that is, to get away from their nearest 
antagonists, so that the ball can be safely 
passed to them. The other side is necessa- 
rily on the defensive until one of its members 
can secure the ball, and it is their duty to 
keep their opponents all “covered,” so that 
the ball cannot be passed to them without in- 
terference, and as the rules prevent the girl 
who has it from keeping the ball more than 
three seconds, she must try to pass it almost in- 
stantly, and the action becomes very fast in 
consequence. This “covering” of a player is 
not nearly so easy as it appears, for the oppo- 
nent makes every effort to keep out from 
under “cover,” so that her services may be 
available for her team, and a clever player’s 
dodging, turning, and twisting make life a 
burden for her opponent. The cleverer she is 
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A FREE THROW FOR GOAL. 


the more difficult will it be to keep her out of 
the game by this “ covering.” 

With the guards there is still another duty 
of this kind. As soon as one of the opposing 
forwards can get the ball she will make a try 
for a goal, for the forwards are placed directly 
under the goal-basket, and it is their work to 
make most of the scores. Not only must a 
guard prevent her opponent from passing the 
ball to a free partner, but she must also cover 
any attempt to “shoot” a goal—that is, she 
must interpose her arm or her body so that 
her opponent cannot “shoot” for a goal in 
safety. Most attempts at goals are spoiled 
by clever guards, but if the opposing forward 
be cleverer than her guard, she often manages 
to dodge out from under cover and make a 
successful try for goal. 

Once the guard has secured the ball from 
the opposing forwards, she must get it away 
from her goal and out of danger at all hazards. 
If her opponent keeps her so closely covered 
that she is unable to pass it safely to another 
of her own team, she should throw it up the 
field toward her antagonists’ goal-basket, and 
thus offer her own forwards a chance to try 
for a goal if they can secure the ball. The 
work of the guards is really the most diffi- 
cult of all, and at the same time the least 
remunerative, since they can never try for 
goals, and their work is almost entirely de- 
fensive. Their success depends chiefly on 
the skill with which they can cover the op- 
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posing forwards, and there 
are so many different ways 
of blocking an attempt for 
goal that the position offers 
much ¢hance for clever play. 
Indeed, they are the chief 
mainstay of a team’s de- 
fence. 

An absolute rule of the 
game forbids tackling or 
holding a player in any way, 
and it is a foul to even put 
one arm around an oppo- 
nent to interfere with her. 
A player can always stand 
in front of her, however, 
and so far as possible inter- 
pose her body or her arms 
between the ball and the di- 
rection in which it is to be 
thrown. For any one to 
violate this rule of holding 
constitutes a “foul,” the 
penalty being a costly one, since the opponents 
then have the right to a “free throw” for 
goal at a distance of fifteen feet from the 
basket. College players practise these free 
throws so much that many of them become so 
expert at it that they frequently score from 
this fifteen-foot mark. Fouls, therefore, are 
costly in this game, since a goal of this kind 
counts one point in the score, against two 
points for one made from the field. 

Scoring a goal from a free throw is a very 
different matter from making one while the 
play is in progress. The rule requires that 
there shall be no interference with the player 
who tries for a goal as a penalty for a foul, 
but the opponents make it as difficult as pos- 
sible to throw one from the field. If one of 
the forwards can dodge or twist or turn so as 
to fool her opposing guard and get out from 
under cover, she “shoots” the ball at once 
for the basket. This “shooting” is a little 
different from an ordinary throw, for it is 
made with an upward straightening thrust of 
the arms, a sharp twist of the wrists, and a 
little jump from the ground. The ball gen- 
erally goes up slowly and arches over the 
basket; there is no need to make it go fast, 
for as soon as it has safely started on its mis- 
sion it is out of reach. The basket is ten 
feet above the ground, and it is impossible to 
prevent a goal if the ball is once started up 
in the air truly. 

There is only one effectual way to block 
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this shooting for goal by the forward, and 
that is by reaching up over her head and 
covering the ball and the player’s arms from 
above so that it is impossible to make the 
throw in the right direction. But a clever 
forward can often circumvent even such a 
“cover” by turning quickly and shooting the 
ball up from under her arm. Occasionally 
this is varied by jumping backward out of 
reach or to one side; indeed there are so many 
variations possible that the guard is kept con- 
stantly busy blocking each one. However, 
the three-second rule makes the forward de- 
cide at once and try quickly for the goal or 
pass the ball to her partner. 

It is the duty of the centre, after the ball 
has been “ faced” and put into general play, 
to act as intermediate between the guards and 
forwards of her own team. When an attack 
against her goal has been shut off, and one of 
the guards of her own team has secured the 
ball, it is quickly passed out to the centre, 
who in turn passes it on to the forwards of 
her own side so that they may start an attack 
of their own by trying for a goal. The game 
thus changes with lightning-like rapidity, one 
minute on defence, the next ready to attack. 
The division of the playing-field, however, 
permits only the players in the section where 
the ball is in play to keep up the constant ex- 
ertion, and as it is soon passed out to a neigh- 
boring player in the next section, the scene 
of action shifts rapidly, as well as the kind 
of play required—defensive or aggressive. 

These division lines have also another ex- 
cellent effect on the game as modified for 
women to play. They equalize the importance 
of the positions as well as the amount of ex- 
ertion required by the girls, and also encour- 
age team-play wonderfully. Under the old 
conditions one or two star players of a team 





were always allowed to do the goal-throwing, 
and they were kept constantly on the jump 
drom one end of the gymnasium to the other. 
If they were exceptionally good dodgers the 
ball was always passed to them in preference. 
All of the other members of the team acted in 
a sense as “feeders” to the star players. 
Now only the girls selected as forwards can 
do the goal-throwing, and they are not per- 
mitted by the rules to go outside of their own 
division, so their exertion is reduced to the 
minimum when the other side has the ball. 

Occasionally the centre of a team makes : 
long try for a goal from her central division 
of the field if she has the ball and the other 
members of her team are so closely guarded 
that she cannot pass the ball safely to any of 
them. These tries are seldom successful, as 
the distance is generally too great to make it 
probable that such a throw can be made with 
enough accuracy to go into the basket, which 
is only eight inches larger in diameter than 
the ball. In such a case it is the wiser play to 
“ dribble ” the ball once or twice until one of 
the partners can get uncovered, and then pass 
it to the forward to try for a goal from her 
more advantageous position. 

The early development of the body, with 
the attendant strengthening of the lungs and 
the heart, is a great advantage to any young 
woman, and American generations of the fu- 
ture will inherit stronger constitutions from 
their mothers because of the increase of ath- 
letic sports among the young women of to- 
day, if only the pitfall of over-indulgence 
is avoided. 

That “all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy” has never been disputed. Jill 
suffers from the same monotony if her college 
work-days are not lightened by some recrea- 
tion, and basket-ball is the welcome “ play.” 


A “ HELD ” BALL. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—/(Continued) 


’M tired of everything,” Babs 
interrupted, “ beginning with 
Julia. Julia’s such a beastly 
success. The whole place will 
lie to get me out of scrapes, 
and they can’t do it; but 

Julia can’t be got into a scrape even when they 
tell the truth about her. I don’t want her got 
into scrapes. I never tell on her myself. 
But I just tell you this to show you where I 
am.” 

“Shall = translate?” said Miss Kingcon- 
stance to Cadenhouse. 

“T could hate you, Aunt Lorraine,” Babs 
flashed forth upon that. “ You are just as 
bad as the rest—you like to humiliate me. Go 
away, can’t you, and let me talk to Caden- 
house? He understands me, for all your 
sneers.” 

“Oh, my dear child, I’m sorry,” her aunt 
exclaimed. “I wasn’t sneering at you at all.” 

Babs threw herself into a chair and burst 
into tears. Miss Kingconstance would fain 
have caressed and comforted her, but Babs 
pushed her away. 

“T’m tired of you,” she sobbed. “ I’m tired 
of everything and everybody. I want a change 
—something to make me feel differently. Oh, 
if I could only feel more—or less!” 

“ Why, my dear child, you have always said 
that you hated change.” 

“T know,” Babs snapped; “ but now I love 








it. It’s monotony that I hate—the same old 


thing for ever and ever, world without end, and 
nothing to come of it. I’m as sick of it now 
as Montacute is. I loathe that horrible green- 
ery out there. You give me nature and no- 
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thing but nature, and I’m human; it is the 
works of man that claim me. Cadenhouse, 
you look as neutral as a fish.” 

Miss Kingconstance, who had been kneeling 
beside Babs, sat down on the floor, and looked 
up at Cadenhouse in perplexity. 

“ What’s to be done?” she said at last. 

He stroked his chin. 

“ There are schools, of course,” she pursued 
—finishing schools, in London and Paris. 
The elder girls are taken about—to con- 
certs, to the opera, to picture-galleries—” 

Babs roused herself energetically. 

“That’s it,” she cried. “ That’s the kind 
of thing I want. Give me art to make me 
love nature. Do arrange it, you two, with 
mamma. I know she’d see reason if the 
suggestion came from Cadenhouse. Get her 
to send us away—me and Montacute—to that 
kind of school. He could go to a tutor or a 
coach or something close by.” 

“ What do you think?” Miss Kingconstance 
asked Cadenhouse, dubiously. 

“T think there is nothing else for it,” he 
answered. 

“ Gloria in excelsis!” Babs shouted, jump- 
ing up. “Tl go and tell Cute.” 

“But it’s not settled,” her aunt remon- 
strated. 

“Really, Aunt Lorraine, you’re stupid,” 
Babs, already at the door, retorted. “ You 
ought to know mamma better by this time.” 

There was an interval of silence after the 
door slammed upon Babs, then Miss King- 
constance sighed, “ Heigho!” 

“T understand Babs,” she said. “It is bad 
for her now; but it will be worse by-and-by. 
I was like her once—all life and energy, and 
—hope. Look at me now.” 

Cadenhouse was looking at her. 
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people are like their own ancestors—they 
repeat the portraits in the family picture- 
gallery. But Miss Kingconstance was not 
like anything that Cadenhouse had ever seen 
before. She was more like something he had 
dreamed, and he had expected much from 
her appearance, but had hitherto been disap- 
pointed. She was too much like himself, in 
that she was not of the past or the present, 
but of the future, for him to understand her 
all at once. Miss Kingconstance had appear- 
ed prematurely while the east wind of preju- 
dice was still blowing upon the aspirations 
of women and shrivelling them, and had 
suffered blight. 

“ But come out for a turn,” she added. “It 
is stifling here.” 

They made for a green glade in the park, 
out of sight of the house. 

“Do you remember,” she said, “we used 
often to race down here together, when we 
were boy and girl? What joy it was in those 
days just to be alive! We shall never feel 
like that again, Cadenhouse.” 

“Why not?” he objected in his measured 
way. 

“ Why?’ She laughed mirthlessly. “ Why, 
because you are a grave, dignified man—self- 
contained, haughty—I don’t know what. But 
at any rate you will never feel like a boy 
again, while I—” She paused. 

“Tell me about yourself, Lorraine.” 

“Do you really care to hear?” 

“T do, indeed—I greatly care to hear.” 

“ May I take your arm?” 

He held out his arm to her, and she leant 
upon him as they paced on together in step, 
slowly, under the shadowy trees. 

“You are what you are by reason of de- 
velopment,” she began. “It is suppression 
which has made me what I am. Body and 
soul, I am suffering from it—from the cruel 
suppression to which I have been  sub- 
jected all my life—for no other reason but 
that I was born to be a woman. In the nur- 
sery no part of my frame was properly exer- 
cised because ‘ little girls must behave, miss.’ 
In the school-room my mind was left unin- 
formed because ‘ girls don’t require so much 
teaching.’ I was kept immature, or made to 
be amateur, in everything. In society my wits 
burnt out for want of nourishment. Here, 
at home, I must waste my womanhood. I 
must mourn alone, in the most absolute of all 
solitude, the solitude of the heart—husband- 
less, childless, without a single happy respon- 
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sibility. Because of these things it has come 
to pass that there is no more health in me. 
Mind and body, I am wrong—all wrong.” 

“TI know,” said Cadenhouse. “I know 
how it is with women like you under such 
circumstances. You offer no resistance to 
the evils of your unnatural environment, and 
all goes wrong with you. But surely it isn’t 
too late. You are young, Lorraine, and there 
are many things still to be done. I seem to 
have more to do here than anywhere.” 

“You — yes. But consider my position. 
What do you think there is for me to do in 
the day? I get up in the morning, and am 
dressed. Then I breakfast, and after that 
what do you suppose? You have your estates 
to manage, your public duties to attend to, 
your studies.” 

“But you are not cut off from study,” he 
put in, eagerly. 

“To what end should I study? Study for 
study’s sake is as stultifying as art for art’s 
sake, as unsatisfactory as love for love’s 
sake— 


‘Work without hope drops nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.’ ” 


Cadenhouse was silent for a little. 

“T seem to see that you are not to be 
wasted,” he said at last. “What you are 
feeling so strongly now is only a phase—one 
of the many through which you must pass, 
and must pass alone. Life comes to a loose 
end with all of us at times—a loose end that 
sways about in every wind that blows, help- 
less, useless, purposeless, unlovely, until there 
comes a gust of feeling, and it is caught up 
and woven once more into the fabric of life 
from which it was detached—the fabric it was 
designed to serve and adorn. There is law 
in all this. I lean to the belief that our de- 
sires are creative, that we make circumstances 
ourselves in certain states of mind. When it 
comes to me in myself that I shall succeed, I 
am not sure that I am merely foreseeing suc- 
cess; it may be that I am compelling it. IT 
am conscious at such moments of a power in 
myself which is not ordinarily under my con- 
trol, any more than the power to compose 
music is, and I believe that that power is the 
power which compels.” 

“Tn that case we must know what we want,” 
said Miss Kingconstance, giving him a curi- 
ous look. 

“Yes, you must know what you want,” he 
answered, simply. 
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She made a gesture of impatience. 
“You are becoming a sort of a priest,” she 
“1 never see a priest without a feeling 
of intense pity.” 

“ Why?” he asked in surprise. 


“ 


said. 


Jecause the Lord made him a man, and 
he was not satisfied with the work of the 
Lord. He wanted to be an angel before his 
time, and therefore he wrought and arranged 
his life so as to mar both the man and the 
angel.” 

~% not an admirer of the priestly 
character myself,” said Cadenhouse, innocent 
of any personal application. “ The vice of the 
priest is the lust of power. He is greedy to 
guide; he claims your obedience always, .as 
though he were wisdom inearnate. His 
instrument for the refractory is- torture, 
whether of the body or the mind—here or 
hereafter. His rewards are anodynes which 
impair our powers. His rule has fallen as a 
blight upon every nation which has suffered 
it. Let no man come between you and your 
God. Work out your own salvation.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. She was 
asking for bread and he was giving her his 
opinion. 

“But I don’t see how religion can stand 
without its ministers, all the same,” she re- 
marked. 

“Why should it?” he replied. “The more 
ministers of religion we have the better. That 
is the ideal towards which we are tending— 
we who love religion. We foresee that in the 
future there will not be any separate priest- 
hood, because every man will be a teacher, 
every man an inspirer of right.” 

Miss Kingconstance compressed her lips. 
“Would every man be as neutral as a fish?” 
she wondered. 

“Do you never come down from 
heights?” she exclaimed, after a pause. 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“T see,” she said; “ you don’t even under- 
stand. Well, never mind. Let us go back 
and settle that business for Babs. That will 
be doing something for somebody—which is 
one of the ways you would prescribe, 1 be- 
lieve, for staying hunger of the heart, is it 
not ?” 

He looked at her again uneasily, feeling 
that he had made some mistake, yet quite at 
a loss. 

“ Oh, Cadenhouse,” she exclaimed, “ if you 
would only come down sometimes, and be less 
of a saint and more of a man!” 
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The saying staid with Cadenhouse and 
tormented him. 

Late that night in his tower he sat and 
thought. He had done a good deal for him- 
self. He had lived the life, and to such good 
purpose that te him at rare moments the 
sixth sense unveiled itself, and had ceased to 
be a wonder and a mystery. But that day, 
when he would have applied his power to 
some practical purpose, it had failed him— 
Why? 


The question remained unanswered. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HE first attempt to persuade Mrs. King- 
constance that it would be for the good 
of Babs and Montacute to send them 

away was unsuccessful, but her resistance 
was purely sentimental. She saw very little 
of the children, except at meals, as a rule, and 
did not trouble herself much about them 
then; but that. did not make any difference 
with regard to the attitude of her mind on 
the subject. She declared that her children 
were all that she had in the world and it 
would be cruel to separate her from them. 
Montacute was delicate, and required a 
mother’s care; and Babs—well, Babs was 
tiresome at times, she was obliged to allow; 
but most children are tiresome. All they 
want is love. 

“And supervision,” said 
stance dryly. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney agreed with her. 

Mr. Worringham was decidedly of opinion 
that a public school is the proper place for 
a boy, and stuck to that point. strenuously al! 
through the argument, though each time he 
mentioned it he was reminded that Montacute 
was too old for a public school, even if he 
hadn’t been too delicate. 

Discipline was what Cadenhouse stood out 
for. He maintained that there was no proper 
discipline for either girl or boy in such a home 
as Dane Court. 

At this point Mrs. Kingconstance told, ir- 
relevantly, how she had sat up the greater 
part of one night with Cute when he had 


Miss Kingcon- 


pneumonia. She was touched to tears by the 
recollection of her own devotion; and be- 
eause of the tears the discussion had to be 
dropped. 


But the seed had been sown, and when a 
few days later Montacute’s tutor resigned for 
a quite insufficient reason, and Babs caused 
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NATURE AND NOTHING BUT NATURE, AND I'M HUMAN.’ ” 
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the greatest anxiety by disappearing on her 
pony in the early morning and not returning 
till late at night, and then added exasperation 
to the trouble by coolly explaining that she 
was so sick of the sight of “ greenery ” that 
she had been obliged to ride to the market 
town (a distance of thirty-four miles there 
and back) to see the shops and shake off the 
obsession of nature by the contemplation of 
human nature, Mrs. Kingconstance gave way. 
She could not, of course, spare Julia; and in- 
deed there was no necessity, she said, that 
dear child being all that she ought to be, and 
so like herself at that age; but Babs must be 
put under proper control immediately, and it 
would be better for Montacute, doubtless, to 
be with boys of his own age for a little. 

During all that trying time Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney was a great help to Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance. He showed her herself in the noble 
character of self-sacrificing mother while the 
arrangements were being made for the de- 
parture of the children, and after they had 
gone he comforted her with cordial. He it 
was who met her at the station on her re- 
turn from London, whither she had gone to 
see the children settled. Nobody else, as it 
happened, except the coachman, knew exact- 
ly when to expect her. It was a lovely after- 
noon, but of course the dear lady was very 
much upset. 

“ Now, I should recommend,” Mr. Jellybond 
said, “if I might venture, striking out in a 
new direction. I am sure you didn’t eat 
much luncheon—if any. I felt sure you would 
not, and I made a little plan.” 

Mrs. Kingeconstance was curious to know 
what the little plan was. They were seated 
side by side in her carriage, driving through 
the sweet green lanes together—that long 
seventeen miles from the station. 

“Well, I propose a sort of little pienie in 
the forest.” 

“A sort of picnic in the forest? You and 
me together?” she exclaimed, with depreca- 
tion in her voice and delight in her counte- 
nance. 

“Oh no, my dear lady, certainly not— 
exactly.” 

He seemed rather shocked at the sugges- 
tion, and Mrs. Kingconstance perceiving this 
blushed at her own indiscretion. 

“What I propose is—’ He broke off 
artistically. “Do you remember that day I 
called upon you first? Ah, how long ago it 


seems now! How much has happened since!” 
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“ How much, indeed,” she sighed, and none 
the less sincerely because she could hardly 
have mentioned any event in proof. Life 
is punctuated by sensation much more acute- 
ly than by circumstance, and it was emotional 
changes she had in her mind when she spoke 
—the changes wrought by Mr. Jellybond. 

“But do you remember?” he resumed. 
“We were jesting. It seems to me now that 
we were very young that day—at least 7 was. 
You are always young.” 

He gazed at her intently. Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance became pleasantly embarrassed. 

“You were saying?” she observed, to cover 
her confusion. 

“T was going to remind you of some little 
nonsense we talked about palmistry.” 

“T remember,” she exclaimed. “ You were 
going to bring a palmist—just for fun, you 
know—to tell us about the lines.” 

“The lines that are alike in our hands,” he 
supplemented. “The person I alluded to is 
living now in the forest. And I thought this 
afternoon—just for distraction, you know— it 
might amuse you to go and see her. She 
is quite respectable,” he hastened to add; 
“eminently respectable, although of gypsy 
blood. She was, in fact, one of the Lees. But 
of course I would not allow you to go near 
one who was not respectable.” 

“No, of course not,” said Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance. “ But what do you propose, exactly?” 

“This is what I propose,” he answered, 
lowering his voice—* if you approve of the 
arrangement. The road on this side of the 
forest passes close to Thorne Lodge, where 
the good lady lives, and I thought, if you sent 
on the carriage and walked the rest of the 
way— But could you—would you be equal 
to it? I always wonder how those little feet 
support you at all.” 

“Oh, but I’m a good walker,” Mrs. King-: 
constance simpered. She would not have 
called herself so ordinarily; but the excite- 
ment of the adventure had seized upon her, 
and was beginning to rouse her out of her 
groove. “Stop the carriage when you like,” 
she said. “The servants won’t think it odd, 
I suppose ?” 

“T had not considered that chance,” he 
replied. 

Her countenance fell. 

“ What is to be done?” she wanted to know. 

“Tt is a delicate matter,” he reflected aloud. 
“You are not in the habit of leaving the car- 
riage in this way, I suppose ?” 
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She shook her head, and inwardly wished 
that she had been. 

“What a pity!” he ejaculated. “ Anything 
unusual, you know, causes comment in the 
servants’ hall. I’m afraid we must give it 
up.” 

She showed her disappointment. 

“Tf they put us down on the road to the 
village?” she ventured to suggest. 

“They need not know that we are going 
into the forest at all? Hum! We must re- 
member that there are other people who might 
see us. No. We must avoid all appearance 
of mystery. My original suggestion was the 
best. Let us be put down on the highroad 
and send word that we are walking home.” 

By this time Mrs. Kingconstance was so set 
upon going to Thorne Lodge that she would 
have accepted any suggestion. 

The little house deep in the forest, with its 
high, thatched roof, its flowering creepers, its 
rustic garden where the bees hummed, and 
the thick privet hedge by which its privacy 
was effectually secured from the rare passer- 
by, might well have been the home of some 
beneficent fairy. Mrs. Kingconstance was 
charmed with its aspect outside, and still more 
charmed with the interior. She had become 
quite flighty and giggly since they entered 
the wood. 

“Tt is so very funny, you know,” she said: 
“the most unconventional thing I have ever 
done in my life. Quite an Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment!” 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney knocked at the door 
impressively three times, then held up a 
finger to enjoin self-control, at the same time 
assuring the lady in a tragic whisper that she 
need not be nervous. These manceuvres had 
the desired effect. Mrs. Kingeconstance be- 
gan to thrill. 

The door opened wide, but there was nobody, 
to be seen. 

“Enter without fear,” said Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney. 

Mrs. Kingeonstance immediately began to 
tremble, but obeyed. 

The front door shut itself after them, there 
was a moment’s darkness, then another door 
opened with a click, and Mrs. Kingconstance 
saw before her what looked at the first glance 
like a glimpse of an old church, all bathed 
in an exquisite atmosphere of greeny light. 
Furniture and walls and ceiling were all dark 
oak, the floor was red bricks, the mellow light 
came through the diamond panes of a lattice 
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window. There was very little furniture—a 
carved oak settle beneath the window, cushion- 
ed with red, a high oak chair to match, and 
a round table. Mrs. Kingconstance sank 
down upon the settle and looked about her. 
There was now no sign of any door. 

“T am almost frightened,” she whispered. 

Mr. Jellybond smiled. 

“Not when I am here, I hope,” he said. 
“The atmosphere of the place is not the 
ordinary atmosphere of earth, I confess—” 

“Tt is all so odd and unexpected,” Mrs. 
Kingconstance put in. 

He looked around complacently, like one 
who is proud of an effect. The place had been 
changed as by magic since Babs saw it, but 
there was no smell of new wood or varnish. 
Mr. Jellybond knew where old oak was to be 
had for the price of new deal, so that there 
was no deception in regard to the age of any- 
thing. The only wonder was how such things 
‘ame to be there at all; but Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance did not wonder. She was too much 
impressed and too expectant to be even ordi- 
narily critical. 

“ But is there no one here?” she said at last. 
The silence was becoming oppressive. 

A part of the panelling slid away immedi- 
ately, and an old woman, dressed in dark red, 
stood in the aperture. She curtsied to the 
rich lady, but the expression in her shrewd, 
dark eyes was not so humble as her obeisance. 

“Does my lady require anything?” she said. 

Mrs. Kingeconstance in her astonishment 
lost her presence of mind. 

“And if 1 remember rightly, in the Ara- 
bian Nights,” Mr. Jellybond proceeded, “ the 
adventuring princess was always ready for a 
light refection. I once boasted to you that I 
could cook,” he added; “now you shall see. 
Good mother, my uniform.” 

The old woman brought him a white cap, an 
apron, and long white sleeves. He put them 
on, and looked more of a gentleman in them 
than in his ordinary dress. His hand with 
the signet ring on it looked particularly re- 
fined and well kept. Any one would have said 
a man of position at play. 

“T always like to dress for my part,” he 
said, “ whatever it be.” 

The facile use of the subjunctive gave an 
effect of fastidiousness to his language at the 
moment which also bespoke respect. The old 
woman brought in another small table, on 
which were several plated pannikins and a 
spirit-lamp. Mr. Jellybond peeped into the 
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pannikins, then he lighted the lamp, and then 
began to stir, and beat, and watch with the 
absorbed interest of an artist in his work. The 
old woman meanwhile laid the other small 
table for two, decorated it with flowers, and 
pushed it in front of Mrs. Kingconstance. 
The place was soon filled with savory odors. 
Mrs. Kingeonstance sniffed involuntarily, 
and her mouth watered; her superstitious 
tremors passed, and found herself at 
ease. 


she 


“ Really, I am ravenous,” she exclaimed. 

“We hoped we might induce an appetite,” 
said Mr. Jellybond, playfully. “‘ We’ is the 
king of cooks. We have been the whole morn- 
ing preparing dainties for our lady, and I will 
undertake to say that there is not a single dish 
here of which she has ever partaken before 
in this form. I only hope she will find each 
as excellent as it is rare. Good mother, all 
is ready. Serve us, if you please.” 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney had made no vain 
boast. 

“T never tasted anything so good,” Mrs. 
Kingeonstanece commented after each dish. 
“T only wish I could afford to keep such a 
cook.” 

Mr. Jellybond gazed at her tenderly. 

“T pride myself on being an amateur in the 
art,” he said “ What a joy it would be to be 
always at hand to prepare you a little refec- 


tion! But stay. Have you noticed nothing 
wanting ?” 
Mrs. Kingeconstance glanced about her 


vaguely. The old woman stood by, shrewdly 
observing her. It passed through Mrs. King- 
constance’s mind that there were no powdered 
footmen; but that could not be it. She look- 
ed at the table. 

“T have it,” she said. “ Nothing to drink.” 

The old woman brought a silver salver on 
which were miniature decanters of 
quaint design and two crystal goblets. She 
set them before Mr. Jellybond Tinney, who 
placed his finger daintily on the stopper of 
one of the decanters as if he were blessing it. 

“ Now this is to be the finishing touch,” he 
said, “this cordial which I am about to con- 
ecoct for you. Nothing so vulgar as cham- 
pagne would do for my lady. I promise her 
a draught of nectar.” 

“Oh, don’t make it too strong,” 
claimed. 

“Not strong, of course,” he rejoined, “ but 
subtle—an Elysian draught, in fact.” 

“What lovely little bottles!” she 


some 


she ex- 





said. 
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“Surely they don’t belong— 
round. 

“Oh no,” he answered, measuring out the 
liquids for the cordial as he talked. “ These 
are my things—my own little private batterie 
de cuisine, et cetera. I have a laboratory in 
my own house where I pursue the science and 
art of la haute cuisine. Did I tell you about 
it? I hope to show it to you some day. But 
this afternoon in the carriage, if you remem- 
ber, I told you that I had prepared a little 
picnic. The ordinary picnic sitting on the 
ground, eating cold indigestibles, contracting 
rheumatism, and warring with insects, does 
not appeal to me. My lady required distrac- 
tion, and I was determined she should have it; 
but in comfort. Your seat is cozy?” 

“It is luxurious.” 

“And this is not like anything else you 
have ever done, I will undertake to say.” 

“ No, indeed; it is quite original. But you 
are nothing if not unexpected. I’m so glad 
I came.” 

“You can imagine how disappointed I 
should have been if you had not.” 

He handed her the cordial. 
and sipped again. 

“ Nectar, indeed,” she ejaculated. 
is it?” 

He smiled enigmatically, raised his own 
goblet, and also sipped. 

“To my lady,” he said. 

The light fell tenderly upon him through 
the diamond panes of the lattice window, and 
upon the dark, polished panels of the comfort- 
able old house-place. It looked like an oak 
parlor of two hundred years ago, with a little 
touch of modern comfort in disguise, added to 
relieve the severity. Mrs. Kingconstance 
nestled among her cushions. The footstool 
she found at her feet was just the right 
height. The \ittle round table at which they 
sat shone resplendent when the cloth was 
withdrawn. There was only one dish of fruit 
for dessert, but then such fruit !—a joy to the 
eye and a delight to the palate. Mrs. King- 
constance vowed she could not tell which was 
the greater gratification, seeing it or eating it. 

The smoke of his perfumed cigarettes went 
up. The delicious fragrance of coffee per- 
vaded the place. A gracious sense of well-be- 
ing suffused her, a consciousness of ethereal 
happiness, compared with which any pleasure 
she had ever before experienced seemed gross. 
She sipped her coffee daintily, as she had 
sipped her cordial. Mr. Jellybond also smoked 


She glanced 


She sipped— 


“ What 
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and sipped. Little remarks about nothing fell 
from them at intervals; but the perfection of 
companionship had set in; they were inde- 
pendent of talk. Mrs. Kingconstance wished 
that the moment might last forever. 

The witch, meanwhile, looked on as a cook 
might at of 
which her credit depended. 

Presently Mrs. Kingconstance observed that 
she had a pack of cards in her hand. 

Mr. Jellybond looked at his watch. 

“Alas! we must respect the enemy,” 
said. 


some process confection upon 


he 
“Shall we ask the good mother to 
speer ¢” 

‘Good mother, sit down, and tell us what 
to anticipate,” 
ciously. 


Mrs. Kingeonstance said gra- 
“Tell us all the good there is in 
store for us.” 

“ Let me see your hands, lady,” the woman 
said. 

She sat down beside Mrs. Kingconstance 
and looked into one hand and then into the 
other, comparing them. 

“ You’ve had your troubles,” she said, oracu- 
larly, “ and you’ve made them; and you'll have 
your troubles again, and you'll make them. 
That’s in your nature. You’ve lost by death, 
and you'll lose by death again.” 

“Oh no, no, I hope not!” Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance ejaculated. 

“You’ve married once, and you'll marry 


again. 
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Mrs. Kingconstance looked up involunta- 
rily. Mr. Jellybond Tinney had delicately 
withdrawn. 

“ Are you sure?” she whispered. 

“You'll marry again,” the woman repeated 
imperturbably ; “ not for money this time, nor 
for position; but for comfort. When the 
lover comes and says, ‘I’ve nothing to offer 
you but happiness, my lady,’ you’ll take him, 
if you’re wise; you'll leave him, if you must. 
If you take him, you’ll know what joy is.” 

“Will it be like this afternoon—that cor- 
dial.” She clutched at her throat in the 
effort to fully express herself. “ Like young 
love ?” 

“It will be like young love, because love is 
always young,” the woman answered; “and . 
it will be like this afternoon—only it will last. 
The joy, when it comes, will come to stay; 
and the more you take him in the face of ev- 
erybody, the better it will be. But if you 
leave him, it will be loss, loss, loss.” 

“Can’t you tell me who it is?” Mrs. King- 
constance pleaded. 

“You'll know time enough, if you don’t 


know already,” the old woman answered. 


“You'll never have no doubt in yourself, 
whatever you may say, from the moment you 
think of him and marriage.” 

“Time is up,” said Mr. Jellybond from the 
doorway. 


“T must hurry my lady home.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ASHIONS in fur jackets and wraps 
F show many different designs from those 
of last year, and even more variety, be- 
cause last year’s types are still in style. A 
short fur wrap will, however, be considered 
quite indispensable in every complete outfit 
this year. A charming instance of this is 
shown in the short fur cape that can be made 
in any of the fashionable furs, but is espe- 
cially smart in ermine. The cape extends be- 
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low the shoulders, in fact quite to the elbows, 
and has a high flaring collar. Around the 
neck is a jewelled band finished at the throat 
with ornaments and short gold fringe. Over 
the shoulders are bands to match, and the 
long ends of the cape are also finished with 
these ornaments, while the cape itself is 
fastened across at the left side with yet an- 
other ornament. A short fur jacket has been 
proved most useful and comfortable, and con- 

sequently the fashion still 











continues in favor. The 
newest style of Persian- 
lamb coat is fitted at the 
back and sides, but has 
straight fronts that are 
fastened across in double- 
breasted style with jewel- 
led buttons, and has a high 
flaring collar and revers of 
mink or sable. The Eton 
coats are also in fashion 
again, but they are much 
longer than they were last 
year, coming well below the 
waist-line, and the newest 
show a waistcoat of some 
contrasting fur. A great 
effort is being made to have 
| ermine fashionable this 
year, and many of the 
smartest jackets are trim- 
med with it. For instance, 
a seal-skin jacket in the 
Eton shape with loose 
fronts has a double-breast- 


ed waisteoat, high collar, 
and turned-back cuffs of 
ermine, and certainly the 


contrast of coloring is ef- 
fective, even if it is some- 
what startling. 

No fashion article is 
complete in these days, any 








Buoavtrau. coar with sable collar and jewelled buttons. 


more than is a _ winter’s 
outfit complete, without at 
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least one long cloak. A 
long cloak covers a multi- 
tude of sins in the matter 
of shabby gowns or thin 
gowns that would be quite 
unfit for winter wear, but 
the long cloaks are not al- 
ways comfortable for street 
wear, and one has to get 
accustomed to them. As 
has been said in the Bazar 
several times, the original 
design of these cloaks and 
coats was for evening wear 
or for driving, but they 
have been now made up for 
all street wear as well. In 
satin or silk in the dark 
colors they are smart, but 
in cloth the lightest shades 
of coloring are preferred. 
They are made in both side 
and box pleats or with 
stitched folds that give the 
effect of pleats, and have 
either deep yokes or capes, 
and while apparently loose 
or half-fitting, are always 
intended to have some ref- 
erence to the figure. The 
sleeves are made in many 
different designs, but the 
best style is the one that 
has the long lines of tucks 
or the stitched folds and 
the turned-back cuff, fin- 
ished with velvet of some 
other shade, and with a 
fitted turned-down collar 
to match. The coats that 
have a good deal of trim- 














ming of gilt or silver braid 
are not intended for the 
same hard wear as the 
coats that are trimmed 
simply with the bands 
machine-stitching. 

Cloth street gowns are at present occupying 
the minds of tailors and dressmakers, not to 
mention the people who are to wear the cos- 
tumes. It will not be many weeks now before 
it will be time to wear them. The first gowns 
that are turned out are quite simple in design, 
made with the plain skirt and smart ceat, but 
the cloth gowns for winter wear are exceed- 
ingly elaborate, and grow more so every day, 


of cloth or with 


EeMIne KVENING CAPR with jewelled bands and ornaments. 


for the latest designs call for so much heavy 
trimming. The skirts slashed at the sides to 
show panels of contrasting color, show also 
a mass of embroidery and braiding or rich 
cut-work, or some material that is brocaded 
or has a pattern embroidered on it. The 
fronts of the waists that show through the 
open jackets are of lace or embroidery, or of 
satin or brocade with beautiful designs of 
hand-work, embroidery in colored silks out- 
lined with silver or gold, or are made entirely 
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Eron ooat of seal with donble-breasted waistcoat, high collar, and 
cuffs of ermine, lined with white and yellow striped satin. 


of gilt or silver braid. The revers 
and the waistcoats of these cloth 
costumes often cost more than the 
material of the entire costume, but 
the fashion is a very effective one, 
and not surprisingly, therefore, a 
very popular one. Using contrasts 
of color in these waistcoats and col- 
lars is a fancy this year. There are 
also some pretty designs that have 
two or three different materials com- 
bined, but with the same coloring 
maintained throughout, only the 
braiding or embroidery of gold or 
silver making a contrast. 

A charming gown of cloth and silk 
combined has the popular stitched 
folds and cut-work combined in its 
make-up. The foundation of waist 
and skirt is a heavy, lustrous black 
taffeta, the skirt cut in the simplest 
of circular forms, with plain back. 
Over this is laid a pattern of fine 
black satin-finish broadcloth which is 
cut out and stitched to the silk. The 
pattern is about twelve inches deep 
and quite elaborate, and from it run 
up long wavy lines of the cloth, which 
grow narrower as they ascend and 
end at the waist in strips only a half- 
inch wide. The pattern around the 
foot of the skirt is enriched by dec- 
orations of steel beads and nail-heads 
in elaborate arabesques. The upper 
part of the bodice, in yoke fashion, 
is covered with the same elaborate de- 
sign, the narrow bands running down 
to meet those on the skirt. Every 
second one, however, is cut short and 
is caught to the waist just below the 
bust with a beautiful cut-steel but- 
ton. Under these short straps of 
cloth and over the longer ones is 
drawn a scarf of turquoise panne 
velvet, which ties in a big butterfly 
bow at the bust. The top of the col- 
lar also is finished with the blue 
panne velvet, and a tiny band of it 
edges the sleeves at the hand. Heavy 
steel buckles fasten the taffeta belt at 
the back and front. The same design 
has been carried out for half mourn- 
ing by making the beading of jet and 
the drapery of a black and white dot- 
ted panne velvet and plain white 
combined. 
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New Paris pesien for a long cloak; box-pleated beige cloth with the pleats let out at the foot; 
trimming of stitched folds of cloth; box-pleats stitched and caught by a curved band ; three capes, 
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EVENING GOWNS 
LTHOUGH the _ season 


for ball gowns does not 
really begin until De- 
cember, evening gowns are al- 
ways in demand, especially now 
that it is the fashion in this 
country to wear low gowns at 
informal entertainments, while 
at one’s own home, if anything 
like a large establishment is 
kept up, the changing to a low- 
cut waist and evening gown for 
dinner is considered necessary. 
There are a number of simple 
and effective styles in what are 
known as the demi - saison 
gowns that are now used. They 
are not very elaborate in de- 
sign, do not require expensive 
materials, and are suitable for 
all entertainments such as are 
given in the autumn, and for 
informal events all winter. 
These styles include not only 
the décolleté waist, but those 
that are cut low and can be 
worn with an unlined -lace or 
embroidered yoke and sleeves. 
For this purpose the figured 
silks and satins are greatly in 
demand, and make up very 
satisfactorily. Mousseline de 
soie is much the best in plain 
colors, and there are some other 
inexpensive materials that are 
also used for this purpose. 
These gowns are also made high 
in the neck, and elaborately 
trimmed, and have nothing at 
all simple about them, except 
in the fact that the materials 
are not expensive. The trim- 
mings are of the most expen- 
sive kind, however. This sea- 
son they play such a large part 
in all fashions that it is not re- 
markable that the finest appear 
on such costumes as these. 
Trimming with black velvet 
ribbon, while by. no means a 
new fashion, grows more and 
more popular all the time, and 
Pink SILK DINNER Gown with bolero and belt ran with black velvet rib- is particularly in favor for 
bon ; bodice of white chiffon and trimmings of heavy lace evening gowns. Just the little 
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House Gown of gray velvet and satin trimmed with gold-embroidered bands and bolero. 
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roses at foot of skirt, 


touch of contrast that is given by the velvet 
ribbon run through lace or embroidery often 
brings a smart touch to the waist, and saves 
the gown from mediocrity and lack of style. 
A good model for gowns is made of silk with 


tin King Noon 


Pink net Gown with scalloped bands of silk; draped belt of green velvet; 
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the skirt trimmed with bands of heavy em- 
broidery or lace. The waist is of white chiffon 
with a bolero draped across the front with 
ends finished with a rosette of black velvet. 
Lines of black velvet ribbon are run through 
embroidery at the lower end of the jacket, and 
also through the fichu around the shoulders, 
while the wide draped belt of white Liberty 
satin has the lines of black velvet ribbon run 
through it in horizontal lines. Very often 
the ribbon is used without being put through 
embroidery or lace, but through button-holes 
that are cut in the material at regular inter- 
vals. It is quite a fad to have belts made of 
the material of the gown, through which are 
run different widths of black velvet. This 
makes quite an original belt, and a very be- 
coming one. Sometimes when a gown is made 
entirely of one shade, the belt of the material 
trimmed with the bands of velvet the same 
shade as the gown gives a most charming 
finish. 

The high-neck evening gowns admit of a 
variety of styles in both 
coloring and material. A 
velvet or a mousseline de 
soie gown looks equally well 
when made in a design that 
admits of the long graceful 
lines that are in fashion this 
year. A charming gown of 
this description in gray vel- 
vet has narrow side pleats at 
the sides and back, and a 
plain front breadth that is 
slashed at the sides to show a 
pleated under-skirt of white 
satin. At the top of the 
side seams, extending a little 
way below the waist, is a 
band of velvet trimmed with 
narrow lines of gold, and 
finished in a pointed orna- 
ment. The belt is of velvet 
embroidered in gold, and is 
made with a pointed buckle 
in front. The body of the 
waist is of the gray velvet 
with a short bolero of velvet 
heavily embroidered with 
gold. The upper part of the 
sleeve is in a long puff that only reaches to 
the elbow, and the lower part is of velvet 
with a small gold-embroidered cuff. There is 
a stock-collar of black ribbon with slides of 
gold. The same model is an excellent one 
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for crépe de Chine, and the 
jackets of Turkish embroid- 
ery can be utilized to good 
purpose. Many of these 
jackets have been used late- 
ly, and nothing is prettier 
when they are worn over a 
full waist of a material like 
chiffon, silk, or satin, while 
they are not unsuitable even 
with cloth gowns, and the 
full velvet fronts. 

Plain skirts are considered 
very smart, but that does not 
by any means signify that 
trimmed skirts have gone 
out of fashion. Quite the 
contrary; for the dress- 
makers are all busy turning 
out skirts that show the 
greatest quantity of fine 
work, and it really must 
needs tax the ingenuity of 
the designers to evolve so 
f many new. ideas all the time. 
A good illustration of this is 
shown in a satin and net 
gown that is made of a deli- 
cate shade of rose pink. The 
body of the skirt is of rose- 
pink accordion-pleated net 
trimmed with two wide 
bands of silk or satin of 
exactly the same shade cut 
out in pointed scallops at 
i both sides. The points of 
the scallops are held together 
with bands of pink ruching, 
j and on the foot of the skirt 
between the points are large 
flowers of exactly the same 
shade of pink. The waist of 
the pink net has a fichu of 
the same, and a dainty trim- 
ming of lace just in front, 
while a high draped belt of 
green velvet carries out the 
coloring of a _ pink rose, 
which was evidently the plan 
of the gown. It is quite a 
fashion this year to carry 
out a flower scheme in color- 
ing, particularly in gowns 
intended for evening wear. 


A dainty gown designed for AUTUMN FVENING weap of rose peau de soie and écru lace; scarf of deeper 
one of the débutantes of rose chiffon. 
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Duvner aown of white Liberty silk with black velvet ; over-skirt and bolero of black jetted lace ; scarf of pale green 
chiffon outlining the top of the bodice. 
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self is very modest and quiet, and con- 
spicuous only from its novelty and 
daintiness. 

On these inexpensive evening gowns 
the laces and black velvet ribbons may be 
made to give as good an effect as much 
more expensive trimmings. Bands and 
net-works and bow-knot effects over 
mousseline or Liberty silk, combined 
with taste, are evolving some charming 
demi-saison gowns for dinners and the 
autumn dances at country houses. 

Some very smart wraps of half-weight, 
not warm enough for winter wear, but 
just right for autumn, are made of 
satins and silks with lace bands and 
chiffon ruffles. The soft Roman striped 
silks are effective when well draped in 
these little cloaks. 

























Pate uLur mousseline gown with cream lace and black velvet mM 
ribbon. 


this coming winter is made 

of thin white material with 

an accordion-pleated skirt 

that has all over it, as ¢/ 
though woven into the ma- “ 
terial, the leaves of daisies. 
The waist is full, cut low, 
with a fichu that is trimmed 
with a band of artificial 
daisies. The belt is of white 
velvet fastened in front with 


a wide enamel buckle in the C aroluia Noe Toodwesin 


shape of a daisy. The de- 


script _ sounds somewhat BLAoK potrEep net Over maize chiffon ; butter-color lace flounce on skirt and 
theatrical, but the gown it- bands on bodice; maize velvet rivbon bows. 
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MORNING AND AFTERNOON BODICES 


FLOWERED SILK BODioR, with 
lace yoke. 


O such an extent 
T will cloth and 
flannel bodices 
be used for morning 
wear this winter that 
the ingenuity of the de- 
signer is taxed to its ut- 
most to provide suffi- 
cient variety. The ma- 
terials are as pretty as 
the designs, new flan- 
nels and cashmeres and 
plaids made especially 
for this purpose con- 
stantly being put on the 
market. And _ besides 
these are the new 
weaves of silk and silk 
and wool goods. 
Simplicity is of 
course necessary’ in 
these waists when they 
are planned for morn- 
ing use, pretty lace col- 
lars and fichus being 
worn with them for a 
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AFTERNOON sopviog with hand-stitching 
on bands. 


Green oasumernr with China silk; black velvet 


pipings. 


more festive touch 
when they are used in 
the afternoon under a 
coat. 

The blouse front is 
coming back somewhat, 
but as yet has not af- 
fected to any noticeable 
degree the popular 
straight line from bust 
to belt. The flannel 
waists are made with a 
fitted, stitched belt, 
which holds the ful- 
ness in place in a nar- 
row space at the front. 
On the inside of this 
belt is a loop, on all 
well - tailored waists, 
which fastens the front 
to the corset-hook, and 
thus gives the necessary 
long, low effect, and 
prevents the waist from 
pulling up so that the 
figure loses the trim look 
so important just now. 
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GREEN FLANNEL BLOUSE with 
stitched bands. 


One pretty design has 
five vertical bands of 
flannel stitched in place 
with a double row of 
machine - stitching, the 
upper part of each end- 
ing in a point and caught 
in place with one me- 
dium-sized or three tiny 
buttons. These and dupli- 
cates of them on the cuffs 
are the only touch of elab- 
oration the waist. 
Five plain bands minus 
the buttons save the back 
from an ugly plainness. 

A slight novelty from 
the usual tucked waist, 
which has either a tucked 
yoke or the entire body 
tucked, is a combination 
of these two designs. The 
first three tucks of the 
yoke run quite to the 
waist, giving the vertical 
lines so valuable to a 
stout figure. 


on 


Tucker 
morning. 


FLowerep ouacui with bands and revers of 
dotted satin. 
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For afternoon or thea- 
tre bodices some charm- 
ing designs are shown 
also. A most becoming 
one is of flowered silk 
combined with cream 
lace. The imported model 
was of pink with a trail- 
ing design of roses and 
green leaves. The front 
and back of the waist 
were made in bib fashion, 
drawn up over a bodice 
of cream lace over pink 
taffeta, this lace show- 
ing in the yoke and again 
in a point under the arm, 
which latter was decided- 
ly important in the good 
line it gave to the figure. 
The front of silk was cut 
rather wide, and tacked 
in loose box-pleats at the 
top. This and the back, 
which was put on flat, 
were bound with green 
panne velvet, which ap- 
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peared again in the edge of sleeves and col- 
lar, and in the draped belt. A scarf of pale 
pink chiffon tied in a big bow at the bust, 
and was caught with a slide of gilt and 
rhinestones. A novel touch was the employ- 
ment of two of these slides instead of one at 
the back and front of the belt, the velvet 
being drawn over the outside edge of each 
and caught under the edges where the two 
ovals met. 
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one of the new styles is of pale blue silk with 
entre-deux of Cluny lace. At the back the 
jacket blouses and has a basque frill of lace. 
The fronts of the jacket are long and bias in 
cut. There is a deep cape collar at the back, 
with revers in front, and the entire jacket is 
finished with a lace ruffle put on so that it 
falls like a scant jabot. There is a bow with 
long ends fastening the revers together, and 

a belt of the same rib- 





Hand-stitching of a 
color over a contrast- 
ing shade is a feature 
on effective 
waists. A band of vel- 
vet or satin is stitched 
under and _ between 
two bands of the silk, 
and heavy twist is used 
to connect the two 
with a_ herring-bone 
pattern. 

A novel decoration 
on a_ simple house 
gown is of dotted satin 
or panne velvet. The 
skirt is circled by a 
fold of the velvet 
edged with a baby-rib- 
bon in black velvet, 
and a revers of the 
dotted material on the 
waist has this same 
edge. There is a sec- 
ond revers of the ma- 
terial of the gown 
under the one of vel- 


some 











bon starts at the side 
seams and is tied be- 
low the waist-line in 
front. The _ sleeves 
are elbow length with 
wide ruffle. While the 
long cloaks for even- 
ing wear are extreme- 
ly smart there are a 
number of new de- 
signs in the short 
wraps and cloaks that 
are quite different 
from anything’, that 
has been seen for the 
last few years. The 
mania for tucks and 
| pleats shows itself in 
this style of wrap, a 
| model of which is to be 
| 
| 





seen in a box-pleated 
satin brocade or velvet. 
The pleats are stitched 
down to quite a dis- 
tance below the shoul- 
ders and covered with 
another deep cape of 








vet. The bodice is heavy lace or embroid- 
caught together with ery. Down the front 
odd little jewelled is a band of the same 
clasps. trimming, while di- 

The matinées and rectly across the bust 
dressing - jackets par- is a fold of velvet 
take of the craze for fastened at one side 
trimmings, too, and with a soft rosette. 
the number of yards The collar is of the 


PAK uLur 
of Cluny lace 


SILK MATINER 
of lace and the quan- 


tities of ribbon 
sidered necessary to trim the simplest kind of 
jackets is rather depressing when economy 
has to be consulted. Rows and rows of lace 
entre-deux trim all the smarter dressing- 
jackets, matinées, and tea gowns, and make 
all these garments almost smart enough to 
wear elsewhere than in the privacy of one’s 
own bed-room. A charming little jacket in 


con- 


with entre-deux and edge 


new turned - down 

shape of the sam@ma- 
terial as the wrap, covered at the back with 
lace. The wrap itself is lined through, with a 
heavy white satin and has an interlining 
throughout. In a darker velvet this is very 
effective, but the design looks particularly 
well in a light moiré. It can also be copied in 
black moiré, using velvet or cut-work instead 
of the lace. 














CHILD’S BED-ROOM GOWN 


HILDREN’S 


put on, provided they are 
lines. A gown of this 
character that may be 
made with perfect success 
even by the home needle- 
woman is published in 
pattern form herewith, 
and may be purchased in 
any of the four available 
sizes at the uniform price 
of 25 cents. The pattern 
consists of one-half of 
the back, with Watteau 
pleat, one front, one 
pocket, one strap, one 
complete sleeve with roll- 
ed back cuff, and one- 
half of collar. The posi- 
tion for pocket is marked 
upon the pattern. 

The new garment may 
be made of any of a num- 


ber of materials with 
equally pretty results. 
Printed Jersey flannel 


with a right-side surface 
that is covered with a 
woolly nap, is perhaps the 
best medium in which to 
make the gown for win- 
ter use; and the best 
colors to employ are 
rose or blue figures upon 
a ground of deep cream. 
Golden brown, cream, and 
dark brown are found in 
combination, and are less 
likely to soil easily than 
are the colors first sug- 
gested. Solid tones are 
effective when handsome- 


VoL. XX XTII.-—100 


bed-room 
easily be made at home, and generally 
with better results than can be ob- 
tained from a garment purchased ready to be 


ly trimmed. 


Heavy napped flannel that may 


be purchased with a variety of pretty figures 


gowns may 


“built ” on correct 

















CHILD’S BED-ROOM GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 334, 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


stamped upon it is also a desirable medium 
for a bed-room gown of this character. If, 
however, an especially ornamental garment 
is desired, the new pattern may be made 
of Persian-patterned silk with large motifs 


scattered over its sur- 
face, and bordered all 
round with flat bands of 
satin or plain-toned In- 
dia silk of a dull blue, 
red, green, black, or 
orange, according to the 
shade in the pattern 
which it is thought de- 
sirable to accentuate. 
Where India silk bands 
are to be employed they 
should be  interlined 
with a thin sheet of cot- 
ton batting. 

Flat bands of satin 
ribbon an inch wide are 
the preferred trimmings 
for gowns of Jersey or 
ordinary printed flannels. 
These may continue about 
the entire gown with 
good effect, or the simpler 
form of trimming shown 
in the illustration may be 
adopted. The method of 
applying such _ ribbon 
trimming is simple. The 
one thought to have in 
mind is to avoid bulki- 
ness. Thus, the edges that 
are to be trimmed should 
be turned up towards the 
right side to the depth of 
half an inch or less and 
closely basted. The rib- 
bon then should be as 
carefully basted into posi- 
tion, and stitched at each 
side as close to the edge 
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BACK VIEW OF WOMAN’S BODICE, NO. 335 
as possible. If a plain hem is chosen as a 
means of finishing the fronts and foot of the 
garment, a plain turning should be made, and 
not a turned-in hem. The small straps should 
be secured in the fold by a single stitching, 
and be fastened to the garment exactly in 
the positions that are indicated on the pat- 
tern. The girdle will be readily obtainable 
at any good local shop, but where desired a 
ribbon girdle may be employed with pretty re- 
sults. Ribbon of from one and one-half to 
two inches wide will be found a desirable 
width for this purpose. The ends should be 
weighted slightly with fancy crocheted balls 
or tassels. 
Of fancy flannel 27-30 inches wide 3 
yards will be sufficient to make the garment 
for a little girl of from six to eight years, ex- 
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cept where a figured material is of unusually. 
large design. In this event from a quarter 
to a half yard more will be required in order 
to match the pattern. 


WOMAN’S FLANNEL BODICE 
HANDSOME model for flannel or cloth 


bodice which will combine well with 
any of our late skirt designs is that just add- 
ed to our list, and numbered 335. The gar- 
ment is made with a plain seamless back that 
fits easily across the shoulders, and is very 
slightly shirred in the centre at the waist-line. 
The outer front is fitted without darts, and 
very slightly pouches in the centre, the fulness 
being arranged by slight pleats turned in- 
ward just back of the stitched trimming form. 
The pattern consists of one-half of foundation 
bodice, one-half of outer back portion, one 
front, one-half of the trimming form (in 
two pieces that are seamed at the shoulder), 
inner and outer collar form, one modified 
bishop sleeve, foundation and band and a 
single facing for the under foundation, which 
simulates a high military vest. 
Let us suppose the garment to be of golden- 
brown cloth. The foundation first should be 
fitted, and the facing, preferably of cream or 


of pale pink cloth, 
should be adjusted in 
position, pressed, 


stitched, and finished 
with invisibly placed 
hooks and eyes; or the 
smallest gilt buttons 
may be employed, 
placed at intervals of 
one-half inch. If 
these be introduced 
upon a vest of cream 
cloth the button-holes 
should be done in yel- 
low twist. If a strip 
of Oriental or 
broidered cloth is 
available for the small 
vest and collar, the 
bodice will take on an 
air of rich novelty that 
will enhance its style. 

The stitched trim- 
ming-piece should have 
an interlining of stout 
but not stiff crinoline. This is the single 
portion of the bodice that may puzzle the un- 
professional dressmaker, and she is _ there- 





em- 





BACK OF NO. 384. 








fore advised to prepare the trimming by fit- 
ting and interlining it; and let the stitching 
be done by the nearest tailor, giving him the 
illustration to indicate just what is desired. 
The cost is sure to be trifling, and the result 
will have the finished appearance of a full 


tailor-made _ bodice. 
If done at home care- 
ful pressing must be 
done. 

If a vest of pink, 
pale blue, or gray, has 





been introduced—and 
all are shades that 
combine well with 


golden or warm brown 
tones—the front edges 
of the outer 
may be made 
tionally 


bodice 
addi- 
effective by 
the introduction of a 
fine corded 
pink, mauve, 
or other pastel shade 
of panne velvet. 
Whatever the fasten- 
ing chosen for the in- 
ner waist, that select- 
ed for the outer form 
should be groups of 
three of the tiniest 
metal buttons set oppo- 
other with 
military precision, and 


edge of 
white, 


site each 


connected by loops of 
fine silk or gilt cord. 
The bodice form is 
made with a low front 
“dip,” and is devised 
to meet the require- 
ments of the new 
“straight front” ef- 
fects. The modified 
bishop sleeves have 
narrow band cuffs that 
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fortably. 


invisibly. 













































WOMAN'S FLANNEL BODICE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 335; Skirt No. 323. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 
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lie slightly over the hand, and are fastened 
This opening is arranged in order 
to allow the sleeve to slip over the hand com- 


One and one-quarter yards of cloth 50-54 
inches wide will be sufficient to make the 


garment for a figure 
of medium size; or 
3 yards of flannel 30 
inches wide. 

The skirt shown 
with the new bodice 
is that of No. 323 in 
our pattern list. It is 
planned to be seamed 
down the centre of 
the front. Where this 
is undesirable, seams 
may be effected suc- 
cessfully among the 
groups of side tucks. 
The positions for the 
tuck groups at each 
side of the front are 
marked top and _ bot- 
tom in the pattern, 
also the line for fold- 
ing and the positions 
for the group in the 
centre of the back are 
similarly indicated. 
If made in_ satin- 
finished cloth or other 
glossy fabric, the seam 
in the centre of the 
front should be ar- 
ranged to open slight- 
ly by the introduction 
of a close lace stitch 
or silk beading. 

To make the skirt 
3 yards of material 
54 inches wide is 
all that will be re- 
quired. 
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BY MARGARET 


HE Cambridge Club of Brook- 
lyn, New York, has planned an 
interesting programme for the 
winter’s study. The general 
subject is The Progress of the 
Nineteenth Century, which 

has been outlined under seven topics. These 

are: The Dawn of the Century; Education, 
or the Evolution of the Little Red School- 

Evolution in Domestic Life and Prog- 
Woman’s Work; Philanthropy and 
Religion; Transportation and Invention; 
Commerce of the World; National, State, 

and Municipal Government. Mrs. Hamilton 

Ormsbee is the new president of the club, 
having succeeded Mrs. I. N. Hoagland, whose 

term of eligibility expired last spring. Mrs. 

Ormsbee has long been a prominent member 

of the organization, and has filled several of 
its most important offices. Her selection as 
its head is an excellent one, and under her 

experienced and intelligent guidance this 
well-known club is sure to continue its brill- 
iant record. 
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HE New York State Household Economic 
Association begins its fourth year of 
work well equipped in every department. It 
has county chairmen in seventeen counties of 
the State, with a list constantly growing. Its 
auxiliaries which co-operate in its work are: 
Department of Domestic Science, Brooklyn 
Institute; Educational and Industrial Union, 


Buffalo; Woman’s Club, Ithaca; Woman’s 
Club, Le Roy; New Century Club, Utica 
Domestic Science Association, Syracuse; 


Household Economic Association, Syracuse; 
Westchester Woman’s Club; 
Philanthropic Committee, Twentieth Century 
Club, Richmond Hill; Sargent Industrial 
School, Matteawan; New York City House- 
hold Economic Association. Its progress so far 
has been most satisfactory. Lessons in cook- 
ing and cleaning have been given to hun- 
dreds of poor women in their own kitchens 
and in settlements. A course of free lectures 


Science Section, 
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on household topics has been given each win- 
ter to members and their friends, and cooking 
classes have been held for ladies, working- 
girls, and domestics. Its office for wage-earn- 
ers in New York city, opened last year at 
1773 Broadway, proved very successful, and 
will be continued through the coming sea- 
son. The has been influential 
in having lectures on cooking and household 
economics given to farmers’ wives by the 
Farmers’ Institutes throughout the State. 
Fifty books on household economics have been 
added to the travelling libraries of the State. 
A department of their activity in which the 
managers of the association are closely in- 
terested is the enlargement of the tenement 
cooking-class work. It is felt that this means 
is one of the most helpful and far-reaching in 
its usefulness of any undertaken by the 
sociation. A fund is being raised to continue 
and develop the service, contributions to 
which will be gratefully received and ac- 
knowledged by the secretary of the Tene- 
ment Cooking Class, Mrs. C. Hagemann, 111 
West Forty-third street, New York. The 
president of the association is Mrs. William 
G. Shailer; first vice-president, Mrs. J. K. 
Dunn; second vice-president, Mrs. Cephas 
Brainerd, Jr. The board of directors includes 
such representative women as Mrs. Winthrop 
Sargent, Fishkill-on-Hudson; Mrs. C. C. 
Hall, Syracuse; Mrs. S. L. Kuichling, Roches- 
ter; and Mrs. J. E. Milholland, Mrs. F. H. 
Gaffney, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Dr. Grace 
Peckham Murray, Mrs. J. W. Tilton, Mrs. 
F. H. Lane, and Mrs. L. W. Seavey, of New 
York. The New York City Household Eco- 
nomic Association retains its headquarters at 
1773 Broadway, Mrs. Samuel Duncan Miller 
president. The first regular meeting was 
held on Tuesday, October 2, and plans con- 
summated for the winter’s work. 


association 


as- 


R. LUCY HALL-BROWN, a prominent 
member of the Brooklyn Woman’s club, 
has returned from her trip to Paris, whither 
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she went last July to attend five internation- 
al congresses at the Exposition, as a delegate 
from the United States government. Dr. 
Hall-Brown is very much impressed with the 
progress and standing of American physi- 
cians as compared with those of the Old World. 
In many ways our countrymen are far ahead 
of European practitioners. It is presumed 
that Dr. Hall-Brown will consent to con- 
tribute some of her interesting experiences 
and valuable data to her fellow-club-mem- 
bers at some meeting of the winter. 


MONG the many clubs in southern Cali- 
fornia the most democratic and the lar- 
gest is the Woman’s Parliament, which held 
its annual meeting in Los Angeles last week. 
The parliament has done a unique work in 
the counties south of the Tehichipa by hold- 
ing its meetings in different towns, thus inter- 
esting women in club life. The result has 
been the formation of almost all of the local 
clubs. Perhaps it has done most in forward- 
ing acquaintance among the intelligent wo- 
men of the State, who are, because of the 
rapid settlement and the great distances, pe- 
culiarly lonely. 
HE Colonial Dames of the State of New 
York, whose regular meetings do not be- 
gin until November, face the coming year 
with special satisfaction, derived from the fact 
of the successful outcome of their enterprise 
in regard to Van Cortlandt Manor. This 
old Colonial mansion which the society re- 
stored at an outlay of $2000 per year for three 
years, is now, as announced in a report sub- 
mitted to the members very recently, self-sup- 
porting. The salary of the care-taker, which 
is $600 per year, together with the other 
annual expenses, is met by the admission 
fee of twenty-five cents charged one day of 
each week. At other times visitors are admit- 
ted free. It is estimated that over fifty thou- 
sand persons have visited the house during 
the year. The museum, already a valuable 
collection of relies, is constantly being en- 
larged. The society will continue its en- 
couragement of Colonial study by further co- 
operation with the City History Club in of- 
fering prizes for essays on Colonial subjects 
in the prison classes conducted by that club. 
In addition, three prizes, each of money and 
a medal, will be given to students in the 
Normal College for the best three papers on 
Colonial subjects outside their course of study. 


The New York State Colonial Dames counts 
a membership of about six hundred, with a 
long waiting-list. 


M®*. SARAH PLATT DECKER, of 
Denver, is one of several women who 
are candidates for State Senator this autumn 
in Colorado. Mrs. Decker, as is well known, 
is a very prominent club-woman, and retired 
only last June at Milwaukee from the vice- 
presidency of the General Federation. She 
will undoubtedly, in her candidacy, have the 
backing of the powerful Woman’s Club of 
Denver, of which she is an ex-president and 
influential member. 

ANY club-women en route homeward 

after the Milwaukee biennial meeting 
last June, stopped in Chicago to take a look 
at the beautiful Woman’s Athletic Club 
whose fame as the only club of the sort in 
the country has spread far and wide. It will 
be interesting to Bazar readers to know that 
the fine and elaborately fitted club-house, 
which was fully illustrated and described in 
this periodical many months ago, is proving 
inadequate to the rapidly increasing mem- 
bership-list. There is talk, indeed, of a new 
and larger club-house in the not distant fu- 
ture. One of the most attractive depart- 
ments of the club has been the swimming 
facilities, and many of the members have 
become experts in this grace and strength de- 
veloping exercise. Mrs. Armour, the presi- 
dent of the club, offers gold and silver medals 
to be competed for in swimming contests. 


HE annual meeting of the New York 

State Suffrage Association will be held 
at Glens Falls, from October 29 to October 
31, inclusive. Public meetings will be held 
in the mornings, afternoons, and evenings 
during the sessions. It is hoped that Miss 
Susan B. Anthony can be present, which will 
certainly be the case if her health permits. 
Other speakers will be Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, and Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell. Strong pressure is being 
brought to bear upon Mrs. M. H. Chapman, 
of Brooklyn, the present president, to con- 
sent to take the office another term. Dele- 
gates wishing private entertainment are re- 
quested to send their names to Mrs. A. H. 
Fish, 304 Glenn Street, Glens Falls. The State 
Association will continue its efforts this 
winter at Albany to secure the passage of 
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a bill to grant voting privileges to women 
tax-payers on questions involving the outlay 
of public moneys in municipal improvements. 
The bill has been well treated at two sessions 
of the Legislature, and its promoters are 
very hopeful that it will be passed at its next 
presentation. 


RS. FREDERICK NATHAN, who is 

so thoroughly identified with the work 
of the Consumers’ League as to make her 
name synonymous with the society, was a 
speaker on the subject at the Milwaukee bi- 
ennial. Her address proved very inspiring, 
and as she remained nearly a month in Mil- 
waukee visiting friends, it was natural that 
a Milwaukee Consumers’ League should come 
into existence under her stimulus. The new 
league interested some of the most represen- 
tative women of the city, and its first conse- 
was that many of the large shops 
closed at noon on Saturdays during the hot 
months. The sweat-shop abuse does not pre- 
vail in Milwaukee, but there are various chan- 
whereby the laboring classes can be 
benefited. The league is pursuing its work 
in a conservative way, taking great pains not 
to antagonize the manufacturers. One of its 
members writing from Milwaukee, says that 
her personal interest “runs in the direc- 
tion of giving employment to the boys in 
the tanneries and other factories instead of 
to the girls. Hundreds of boys are out of 
employment because of the fact that the girls 
will work for less. In consequence, the boys 
grow up idle and without any idea of the re- 
sponsibilities of life, and the girls know no- 
thing of household work. They can neither 
sew nor cook, and fail absolutely in being 
a helpmate to the laboring-man. In Germany 
girls are obliged to attend school eight years, 
and during that time sewing and cooking 
are taught with other studies, pupils being 
obliged to pass examinations in these two 
branches if they would pass in the others. 
In this way a girl of sixteen leaves school 
sufficiently well equipped to make a home for 
the man she marries.” 
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HE rumors concerning presidential can- 

didates for the coming election for the 
New York State Federation meeting at Al- 
bany next month continue to multiply. In 
addition to that of Mrs. Zabriskie, the pres- 
ent first vice-president, several other names 
are freely mentioned. Among them is that 
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of Mrs. Harry Hastings, of New York, the 
present second vice-president. Mrs. Washing- 
ton Roebling, of New York, is also mention- 
ed for the place. The name of Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery, of Rochester, whose previous 
service of one year as president of the federa- 
tion was sadly hampered by a long illness 
which prostrated her almost at the outset of 
her office, is another one suggested. Mrs. 
Montgomery is now serving on the School 
Board of Rochester, her election to that office 
being a notable triumph of last autumn, and 
her interests are very closely centred, too, in 
the work of the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of that city. It is doubtful 
if Mrs. Montgomery would consent to take up 
the additional burden of the federation presi- 
dency. Another name mentioned is that of 
Miss Arria S. Huntington, of Syracuse, and 
still another that of Miss Anne Rhodes, of 
New Brighton, Staten Island. As has been 
said in this department, it would seem that 
if the presidency remained in the East Mrs. 
Zabriskie is the logical candidate. She is a 
Brooklyn woman, identified with a distinct- 
ly different club cirele from that of New 
York, a fact that does not affect her candi- 
dacy geographically, but should count per- 
haps as giving representation to other than 
metropolitan club circles. Mrs. Helmuth will 
leave the federation matters in excellent run- 
ning order, and the new administration will 
find its work and policy easily put into mo- 
tion. 


RS. LOWE, president of the General 
Federation, has spent most of the sum- 
mer at Bluff Point, Lake Champlain. Mrs. 
Denison, first vice-president, rested quietly 
after her return from Milwaukee, at Spring 
Lake, New Jersey, whence she wrote “a book 
and a hammock have been my chief compan- 
ions.” Miss Margaret J. Evans, of Minnesota, 
second vice-president, has been travelling in 
Europe. The work last year of the general of- 
ficers of the G. F. W. C. was especially trying 
in its requirements, because of the impend- 
ing biennial, which needs always twelve months 
of steady preparatory work, and also because 
of the reorganization problem with which 
every prominent club-woman was more or less 
struggling. The coming year will be an agree- 
able respite, as with the exception of occa- 
sional board meetings, the annual council 
assembling, and the regular federation work, 
no special task is before the society. 
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EVERY-DAY HALLS AND STAIRWAYS 


BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


F you want to get at the real 
manner of a man, look at his 
front hall. Like his speech, 
his hall betrays his place in 
life, and you get it when his 
street door is opened. It marks 
him as his greeting does, and settles things 
between you at once. A man who does not 
know how to address a stranger, who is un- 
grammatical and awkward, cannot pretend to 
you that he has been born 





and bred among those who 


being built, they have learned this secret at 
last. There is always the separate entrance 
and stairway for those guests, for instance, 
who arrive for a dinner or a ball. Even the 
most elaborate and exquisite of wraps does 
not justify, in the eyes of any hostess, the 
crowding of guests on a stairway, some of 
them coming up in wraps while others are 
going down prepared to enter the drawing- 
room. In one of the most beautiful of New 





have been accustomed to 
the world, and that at an- 
other time he will prove it 
to you. His first word has 
already convinced you, 
and no elaborately pre- 
pared after-speeches will 
better his case. So a man 
whose hall is vulgarly set 
out with inappropriate be- 
longings, made pretentious 
by mere display, or in 
which the stranger is too 
quickly admitted into the 
intimacies of family life, 
cannot persuade you that 
the rest of his house is as 
it should be, or that by 
him the secret of polite 
living has been learned. 

When a hall is used as 
a living-room for a family 
there should always be a 
separate entrance provided 
for the stranger, the tele- 
graph-boy, the book-agent, 
or the newly arrived neigh- 
bor who has come to re- 
turn a visit. The house- 
holder may not object to 
throwing his doors wide, 
but the bashful stranger 
may prefer a more gradual 
approach. 

In New York, where 














new houses are constantly 4 STAIRWAY LEADING OUT OF A_ LIVING-ROOM. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF 


PICTURES ALONG 


York houses, one famous for the distinction 
of its entertainments, a fascinating touch, and 
one never to be forgotten, is always lent by 
the descent of the guests down the wide white 
marble steps of the hall. Each woman makes 
a separate and enchanting picture. 

The halls shown in the four illustrations 
which accompany this article have not been 
built for elaborate entertaining, but they show 
in an interesting way what may be done in 
smaller houses. In spite of certain short- 
comings which each of them possesses, short- 
comings for which the architect has been to 
blame, they all prove very clearly that each 
householder has known how to respect the pur- 
poses of a hall, how to keep it as a passage- 
way pure and simple. No provision is made 
for lounging, for nobody should lounge in a 





A STAIRCASE, 
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hall. The only person en- 
titled to rest there is the 
messenger, or the old lady, 
perhaps, who stops to have 
her overshoes removed, and 
a chair awaits such a one. 
The family life, one can 
recognize at a glance, goes 
on as it should elsewhere. 
At the same time, for those 
who pass through, a cer- 
tain entertainment, as it 
were, has been provided. 
Pictures have been hung. 
Colors have been studied. 
In one instance prepara- 
tions for a festivity have 
been made. But in no case 


has anything inappropri- 
ate to a hall been ad- 
mitted. 


One sees to-day in many 
houses, and always in 
those of artists, a fashion 
adopted which has long 
prevailed in museums— 
that of lining the walls at 
the side of the stairs with 
pictures. These pictures 
have been put up on an 
ordinary wall, but it is 
sometimes the custom to 
put them above a wains- 
coting. Thus in one house 
a burlaps with an interest- 
ing stencilled figure has 
been used as a dado, finish- 
ed by a border of wood. Above this the bur- 
laps is plain, making a good background for 
an interesting group of pictures, beginning at 
the foot of the stairs and only ending at the 
head. 

The reader’s attention is drawn to another 
point illustrated in two of the other cuts. 
In both’ views of the same hall suggestions 
for vistas are shown. A sideboard 
in one room, a piano in another, a sofa in a 





is seen 


third. The sofa, clearly a sofa for a téte-a- 
téte, is badly placed. Nothing on which one 
rests, even for a moment’s conversation, 


should be placed at the end of a line of vision, 
unless it is confessedly placed there for pic- 
turesque purposes. In a house one does not 
sit to be observed, but to be friendly, and so 
escape observation. 





EVERY-DAY HALLS AND STAIRWAYS 


A MISTAKEN VISTA EFFECT FROM A CHARMING HALL. 





SHOWING TABLE AND CHAIRS APPROPRIATE TO A FORMAL ENTRANCE. 
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wes NE of the brightest women of 
ay New York literary circles 
moans aloud to her friends be- 
cause her husband, who never 
was anything but un-literary, 
has at last gone mad over a 
little novel-reading, thus proving the latter to 
be, like learning, a dangerous thing. It seems 
that it has for years been the boast of this 
man that he had never read a novel in his 
life. His literary wife made sensible little 
exeuses for him, as well she might, for his 
financial successes made her own social posi- 
He never talked books, but, no 
more did she talk stocks. She had respect for 
his world of stocks, and the knowledge that 
he had none for her world of books she over- 
looked with rare feminine good-will, tolerance, 
and diplomacy. 

She was very ill not long ago, and during 
one of his nightly vigils after he had ex- 
hausted the newspaper, while he was watch- 
ing the clock to carry out the physician’s 
orders, he inadvertently picked up a_ book, 
and opening it, began to read. He sat up all 
night reading. The book contained one of 
those simple little romances which delight the 
heart of sweet sixteen, and was called Dark- 
ness and Daylight, written by Mary J. Holmes, 
but it opened up a new world to the stock- 
bound mental organism of that man. So now 
whenever his wife is entertaining the literary 
lights or lions of the hour, he waits for the 
moment when some one mentions a book, and 
then he at once demands with the assurance 
of a litterateur, “ But did you ever read Dark- 
ness and Daylight, by Mary J. Holmes?” add- 
ing in tones louder and more convincing, 
“ Now, I tell you there’s a book worth read- 
ing. I tell you it’s great. Greatest book ever 


Bd 





tion possible. 


written! 

It’s no use for her to argue the case with 
Certainly no use to decry the book. 
Therefore 
It’s no use for her to try to hush 
Every- 
She has tact, and she knows bet- 


him. 
Hasn’t he read the book himself? 
he knows. 
him up, or to pretend she doesn’t hear. 
body hears. 


ter than to contradict a practical, successful, 
business man. But she gets a nervous chill, 
and thinks longingly of that dear past before 
he ever read a book. 


Y neighbor tells me an interesting story 
about her butcher. He was a very un- 
satisfactory butcher, and yet, on the whole, he 
was obliging, too. Did he not send an emis- 
sary daily to take her order? But the head 
of the house frowned at her regularly at din- 
ner, and she finally decided to make daily pil- 
grimages to the market herself. Now, it hap- 
pened that she was not familiar with the loca- 
tion of the shop from which came the daily 
bone of contention, and so sallying forth in 
search of a new butcher, the fates directed her 
footsteps to a shop having a faultless exterior, 
all gleaming with cleanliness and thrift. 
There stood the butcher—fat, rosy, smiling 
—a reception committee of one to welcome 
her. My neighbor is a responsive woman, and 
while she selected a joint for dinner, she con- 
fided her grievances to him. He looked inter- 
ested, solicitous, and thoroughly shocked, as 
she unfolded the details proving how she had 
been imposed upon. He sawed the meat mer- 
rily to the tune of conscious virtue, assuring 
her that it would be his pleasure to serve her 
with the best meat ‘in the market. His indig- 
nation waxed into bloodthirstiness as she told 
him about the butcher who had been serving 
her, how he had given her meat that was all 
bone, gristle, fat, and fibre; how he had over- 
charged her for the meat; how he gave her 
short weight; how inferior the meat was in 
every respect; how he frequently changed her 
order to suit himself; how he sent an imperti- 
nent boy to take the order; how the boy came 
in without rapping, seated himself familiarly 
without being invited to do so; how he never 
removed his hat, and even on one occasion had 
danced a jig in the kitchen. At this juncture, 
the butcher, who had been listening sympathet- 
ically, nearly choked with rage, and flourished 
his hatchet over the meat-block like a blood- 
thirsty Bluebeard. 

















THE OBSERVER 


Finally the meat was prepared and the nar- 
ration of woe concluded. 

“ Where shall I send your order, madam ?” 
inquired the new butcher in a bland voice. 

She named the address, and as she did so 
the butcher looked thoughtful, but he was 
silent. But the delivery-boy spoke up and 
said he knew where she lived, because he de- 
livered goods there every day. “ Then I ran, 
home like a guilty thing, and grinning to my- 
self, but glad to get away before he should 
pulverize me with the meat-hammer,” she con- 
cluded. 

F you do not know what to give your hus- 

band for his birthday, give him a tree. 
Of course it is a difficult matter to know just 
what to give a man for a present. If you give 
him something to wear he won’t wear it. He 
declares it doesn’t fit, or it isn’t becoming, or 
else he won’t wear it because he never wore 
one before, whatever it is. If you give him 
something for the house, he secretly accuses 
you of an ulterior personal motive. After 
thinking all this over a woman in Jamaica, 
Long Island, conceived the idea of presenting 
an elm-tree to her husband for his birthday. 
He liked the present, and to say he was sur- 
prised but lamely expresses his emotion, so 
the entire scheme was a success. 

“ You see we lost the finest tree on our lawn 
by lightning,” she explained, enthusiastically, 
“and my husband was heartbroken about it. 
It would take a quarter of a century to grow 
another such a fine tree as that elm, and we 
hadn’t the heart to begin it. Then I heard 
about the transplanting of large trees, and 
the idea of giving him a tree possessed me. 
On the outskirts of the town I found a tree 
that was the counterpart of the lost elm, and 
the tree-moving company bought it for me, 
and the day it was to be transplanted I lured 
my husband away for a little trip, and it was 
late at night when we returned. If he had 
found the house moved off the place he 
wouldn’t have been so surprised as he was to 
see that tree. He couldn’t even criticise. He 
was speechless. Every day he brings some 
one to see the tree, and I have received more 
praise about it as a present than about the 
combined gifts of my entire married life.” 


T is gratifying to know that at the various 
summer schools pronunciation matches 
succeeded to the old-time spelling-bee. Pro- 
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nunciation is an art that is far too much neg- 
lected in this hurried age—though it is easier 
to say a word right than wrong! Frequently 
one hears melancholy mispronunciations from 
the very lips that should be armed with 
authority. In this matter stage, pulpit, and 
teacher’s desk alike are sinners. 

Why should a man who is distinguished in 
his line of work invariably refer to it as be- 
ology, when his knowledge of Greek or a con- 
sultation of the ‘dictionary would tell him 
that the i is long? Why does the physician 
speak of a case of parésis when paresis is the 
term ¢ 

Again, in a recent theatrical production 
there was constant reference to the Castle of 
Angelo. Some of the players called it Ang- 
elo, with the g of angle. Others spoke of An- 
jéllo. Only one diffidently ventured on An- 
jello—the right way! In other words, about 
twelve people mispronounced a name with 
which the very illusion of the play required 
them to appear familiar—and this in a lead- 
ing theatre of the metropolis! 

The only danger of the pronunciation match 
is the liability of the presiding authority to 
insist on a hard and fast dictionary rendering 
of a word, ignoring all poetic and literary 
claims. 

Recently the writer heard clématis insist- 
ed on as the only correct rendering. But 
authorities as great as Scott and Tennyson 
have called it clemétis! Half of the world 
that plucks the lovely flower calls it as do 
Scott and Tennyson! Surely with the poets 
and with common usage on her side it was un- 
fair for the young country school-teacher, to 
whose lot the word fell, to be publicly brand- 
ed as a mispronouncer! However, whatso- 
ever its shortcomings, there is great virtue in 
any method which teaches teachers the hall- 
marks of cultivation. It is a pity that people 
sincere and earnest in their efforts to reach 
the best still cling to in-quiries for inquiries, 
and prefer exquisite to éxquisite. Some day 
perhaps, the happy time will come when those 
who have made a conscientious fight for accu- 
racy in their daily speech will take to it natu- 
rally instead of, as now, feeling obliged to 
count three between at and all, or leaning the 
whole weight of their avoirdupois on the first 
syllable of peremptory as a warning and an 
example to the young! Correct pronunciation 
should be like good manners, a matter of 
course ! 
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POSITIVE PROOF 

The winds and the waves were at leisure that 
day and the old Sound was indolent. We were 
slipping with the tide and the loitering breeze, 
while Captain Orlestus boasted of his seamanship. 

‘Yes, gentlemen, I know this Sound complete 
I know it from New York city to Orient.” His 
voice rose. “I know the egzact location of every 
rock—” A sudden grating crash tore through the 
captain’s strident tones. “ F’r instance,” contin- 
ued the captain, unabashed, “ that’s one.” 


A PROUD PAPA 
“ This is my son Frederick, Mr. Fosdick,” said 
Mr. Glanders, proudly, introducing his five-year- 
old boy to his caller. 
“Well, Frederick,” said the caller, “do you 
mind your mamma?” ; 


“ Yes, sir,” replied Frederick, promptly; “and 
so does papa.” 











THE SAUCY CABBAGE 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 

A little cabbage here is 
seen, 

He’s very young and very 
green. 

“ My child,” his mother oft 
would say, 

“Put on your hat at once, 
I pray. 

Your leaves will wither up 
and dry, 

And you will fade away and 
die.” 

“Who cares?” the naughty 
cabbage said. 

“Tl have no hat upon niy 
head!” 

Dearie, I’m sure you’d not 
do that, 

But in the garden wear 


your hat. 





HIS REASON 


“ WILLIE, COME HERE! WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY 
SMOKING THAT NASTY CIGAR?” 

* | JUST MEAN TER KEEP DE MOTHS OUT ER ME 
NEW CLOTHES, DAT’S ALL.” 
























MISS HEDGEHOG (to her betrothed). “ Comr, 
DEAR, EMBRACE ME ONCE MORE BEFORE YOU GO!” 


OUR GRADUATES 


It was at the close of our 
first day’s inspection of the 
Exposition. We were talk- 
ing it over. 

“The French,” said _ I, 
“seem to have learned a 
great deal from the World’s 
Fair at Chicago.” 

Ferguson smote his knee. 

“ B’gee!” he exclaimed, “ I 
was trying to think where 
they had got on to so many 
new-fangled schemes for rob- 
bing a stranger!” 








THE POINT OF VIEW 
The Poet’s eves flashed as 
he heard a woman’s footsteps 
upon the stairs. 
“ Ah.” he mused, “ ’tis she! 
My inspiration!” 
And fell to writing again. 
For he had heard the foot- 
steps of his landlady, and his 
. board was overdue. 
NEEDED 
“T recommend to future 
generations,” said Uncle Na- 
thaniel, as he put away his 
bandana handkerchief, “ that 
they encourage the growth of 
two noses—one to take cold 
in, the other for general use.” 








IN JOCUND VEIN 

















DESPERATE 


THE LOVER (after waiting three hours). “I 
WOITS HERE JIST ONE HOUR MORE, AN’ DEN IF SHE 
DON’T COME I TROWS HER OVER AN’ MARRIES DE 
GOIL WOT ME PARENTS HAS CHOSE FER ME!” 
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TIME TO MOVE 


PAPA BUG. “ Quick, MINNIE, PACK UP THE FURNITURE. - I 
JUST HEARD THAT TO-NIGHT IS HALLOWEEN!” 
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Parental Responsibility 

YOUNG girl fell at the entrance of 
A Central Park the other night. <A 

couple of men hurried to her and ques- 
tioned her. She said she had been turned 
away from home, and had not had anything to 
eat for two days. No other details of the girl’s 
relations and circumstances in life are given, 
but the one fact that she was driven from 
home is a grim lesson. It exposes a grievous 
growing social want, emanating from indi- 
vidual failure—the failure of parents to as- 
sume full and proper responsibility for their 
children. 

When does the parent cease to be responsi- 
ble for the child? When the child dies; not 
before. Yet to drive a hungry, erring child 
from home is a refinement of cruelty which 
some of the boasted institutions of modern 
civilization unwittingly encourage. The de- 
cay of home life, the death of the home spirit, 
result logically from the state having on the 
one hand assumed the duty of the parent with 
regard to the mental culture of the child, and 
from philanthropic and reform societies, on 
the other hand, having undertaken to relieve 
the parent of duty in providing him moral 
training and happiness. 

Public recognition of this outgrowth of 
modern development has given rise in London 
to-an effort to legally restore responsibility 
to parents. There was a bill in the last Par- 
liament—Lord James’s Youthful Offenders 
bill—which holds the parents liable for the 
offence of a child doing damage to any person 
or property, on the theory that the real fault 
of the matter is the parents’ neglect to exer- 
cise due control over the child. Also in the 
instance of a child being committed to an in- 
dustrial school or reformatory, the parents 
are held responsible for the cost of maintain- 
ing the child at such institution. The effect 
of this is to enable the delinquent child to 
retain his place in the household. Suffering 
punishment, he does not thus cease to be a 
factor in household economy; his parents 
continue to feel their responsibility in him, 
and the tendency of it all is to compel the 
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authors of a child’s existence to understand 
the wisdom of making their boys and girls 
good instead of bad, happy rather than mis- 
erable. This is the great truth parenthood 
should impress upon the minds of men and 
women: The mercy I show my child must 
be commensurate with the burden of life I 
have imposed upon him. The good I may do 
him is never any more than I have first ac- 
complished in myself. I must be greater than 
his weakness and stronger than the tempta- 
tions into which I have ushered him, and my 
love must be as enduring as life itself. 


The Terrible Age of Women 


ms H, but it is not old age I mind; it is 
middle age.” 

These lines, uttered by Mrs. Langtry in the 
réle of the matured heroine of The Degen- 
erates, are something more than a brilliant 
flash of cynicism. Middle age is above all 
others that a woman needs to dread—not be- 
eause here she stands lonely on a neutral 
ground of life, void of the admiration a wo- 
man’s youth excites and as yet uncheered by 
the veneration old age in puffs, cap, and ker- 
chief may command. It is because the mid- 
dle-aged woman is in great danger of falling 
into the commonness of life—of filling her 
waking hours and her dreams with nothing 
better than the whole world does, and ceasing 
to care about it. Says Dr. Mahan, a cele- 
brated mystic of the Church of England, 
whose keen insight has an enlivening gift of 
expression, “ What I dread most for myself 
and for others is the gradual, almost uncon- 
scious, descent into an air of worldliness, 
which quenches the ideal, without making 
one, however, less useful, less moral, or less 
resnectable in every way.” 

To hold to your ideals at thirty-five as reso- 
lutely as you hold to your marriage vows— 
that is the one bit of heroism in a woman’s 
life most worthy of admiration and achieve- 
ment. It counts wonderfully for her own 
self. It is all that makes her worth while to 
others. 
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Possibilities of Early Marriage 

HE Providence Journal sounds a note of 

warning against the increasing  ten- 
dency to postpone marriage till late in life. 
Any warning which comes from New Eng- 
land, where American civilization is old- 
est and, if we are to believe Boston, is like- 
wise at its best, should not be taken lightly. 
The Providence Journal, indeed, sets us the 
good example of taking its own warning very 
seriously. There is even something solemn 
about it that impresses us like long sermons 
suffered in our youth—a present horror, heavy 
with condemnation for the future. This is 
the warning in part: 

“The settlers of New England married 
young and raised large families. Their con- 
duct has been commended to their descendants 
as worthy of imitation; and it has been said 
with truth that many of the social evils of 
the time would be diminished if such imita- 
tion were more general. Rash marriages on 
insufficient means are injurious not only to 
the individual, but to society at large. Yet 
the desirability of enabling young persons to 
marry ‘ for love’ and while the best of life is 
still before them is apparent enough to justify 
the advocacy of anything that.makes such 
unions practicable and safe. Larger incomes 
are not needed so much as the willingness and 
ability to find rational enjoyment in small 
incomes. The chances of poverty should not 
be feared, so long as it is honorable poverty, 
cheerfully endured.” 

Looking fer the reasons why, “ among the 
better educated and-more prosperous classes, 
the desire to postpone marriage has been in- 
tensified,” the Providence philosopher finds 
they are two in chief—the increased cost of 
living, and the higher education of women. 
He says: “If it be true that the influence of 
modern education upon women is to lead them 
to shrink from marriage, if it makes them 
more exigent regarding the means of support 
which men are able to offer them, then there 
must be some evil to be apprehended as well 
as some good. The distaste for marriage thus 
manifest is a crime against nature that must 
have its issue in a long train of wrongs.” 

How shall we eseape so great condemna- 
tion? The ery rises involuntarily to our lips, 
and fortunate is it that we are not left for 
instruction to the vagve general assurance 
that the worst to be realized of early marriage 





on small means is but poverty, which, if hon- 
orable, loses its terror accordingly as we are 
cheerful about it. A man in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, furnishes detailed evidence of how it 
is possible to marry and be not only happy and 
respectable, but also prosperous, on a dollar a 
day. 

People passing the corner of a certain street 
in Louisville for a couple of months past have 
oceasionally noticed a woman on a ladder 
nailing weather-boarding against the sides of 
an unfinished cottage. On Sundays, and 
sometimes at night, a man and a little girl 
were helping her. Inquiry developed the fol- 
lowing history, told by the woman’s husband. 

“T work as a tailor’s helper. My health is 
very poor, and I cannot do heavy manual 
labor. I can make but $1 a day. Up to a 
short time ago I only got $3 or $4 a week. If 
I drop off I want to have something for my 
wife and little girl; the latter is eight years 
of age. This is not our first experience at 
building. Soon after we were married my 
wife suggested the cheapest way we could live 
would be by owning a house-boat and locating 
at the foot of Towhead Island. We drew the 
plans together and built it ourselves. It was 
a pretty boat, and when we had lived in it a 
time a.rich man who took a fancy to it for 
a summer’s outing paid us $140 for it. With 
that money I bought this land, where I put 
up a shed in which we are living till our cot- 
tage is furnished. The cottage plan has four 
rooms. I am building the kitchen and din- 
ing-room first, as we need these most. After 
I come home at night I saw the weather- 
boards and rafters into proper lengths and fix 
the nails in them for my wife. When she has 
time during the day she gets up on a ladder 
and nails them in place. On Sundays we 
work all day on the house, nailing, sawing, 
and getting out material for the week. I do 
not owe anybody a cent, and I have had to 
pay doctor’s bills, besides household expenses, 
as I was sick in the winter and was operated 
on for appendicitis.” 

The man and his family are neatly clad; 
they have a daily paper, which they read, and 
the little girl goes to school. If deferred mar- 
riage entails all the social evil the Providence 
philosopher would have us think, the man in 
Louisville should be widely known as an 
epitome of science on the subject of marriage 
made easy on $1 a day. 
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: Che First ice Sive Of —: 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


The first fire of the season warms my hearth: 
Like a bright moth that long ensheathed has lain, 
Shaking its wings of many an Orient stain, 
It leaves the prisoning oak log’s sturdy girth. 
Fresh with the new old gladness. of the earth, 
Renascent, it springs forth: and I am fain 
(Having beheld the Summer droop and wane), 
To think that here she has her true rebirth. 
Ay—the sweet spirit of the Summer flown! 
For, when beside the fire I close my eyes, 
I hear so many sounds that I have known, 
In Summer shade, or under Summer skies,— 
The whir of insects in the fields new mown, 
The call of birds, and happy leaf-drawn sighs! 
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The 
Piper’s 
Charm 








The Piper promised a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand 

Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue; 

And this was the crown of the children’s hope 

To bathe in the fountains and use Pears’ Soap. 
(With apologies to Browning) 





All rights secured. 
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PROBLEMS IN CHINA 


MARKED improvement in the Chinese sit- 
A uation has resulted from the latest ex- 

change of notes among the powers, so 
much so that Secretary Hay considers the way 
clear for a satisfactory adjustment on the lines 
first laid down by the United States in the dec- 
laration of policy dated July 3. The hopeful 
turn of affairs is due mainly to the entente be- 
tween Germany and the United States concern- 
ing the punishment of Chinese malefactors. At 
first this government declined to join Germany 
in making the punishment of the Chinese a con- 
dition precedent to resuming dealings with China, 
as it was seen this would lead to a campaign of 
bloodshed and violence against the Chinese. Fol- 
lowing this, however, Germany modified her pro- 
posal so that the foreign ministers would have 
supervision of the punishment. This was accept- 
ed by the American government in a manner so 
cordial that it removed the friction caused by the 
previous refusal to concur in the Kaiser’s propo- 
sitions. The result has been that the aggressive 
policy of Germany and the conservative policy of 
the United States have been brought into har- 
mony, and the other powers are following along 
this middle path. 

The question of punishments being thus in a 
fair way of solution, the French government has 
made another important move, presenting to the 
powers a comprehensive programme for the set- 
tlement of the entire Chinese question. The 
French programme is concurred in by Russia, 
making it in effect a Franco-Russian proposal. 

General Chaffee has begun the withdrawal of 
American troops from China, four transports 
being engaged in the transfer to Manila, which 
will take a month, owing to the extent of ord- 
nance, supplies, ete. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
HE self-sufficiency of American liberty is in- 
stanced in the appearance in this conntry 
of Sexto Lopez, formerly secretary and confidant 
of Aguinaldo, who comes to this country to put 
the Filipino side of the existing war before the 
American public. He will lecture through the 
States, his object being. he has said. to seek jus- 
tice for his country. All the Filipinos want. he 
declares. is “ peace and honor to both parties.” 
and he hopes to be able to show that the condi- 
tions of his people are such as to fit them for 

the maintenance of independence. 

A Bellamy colony is to be founded in Merri- 
mac, New Hampshire. by George H. Webster, a 
merchant of Keene. He has purchased 200 acres 
of land and has paid $5000 toward the further- 
ance of the scheme. All who wish to join the 
colony mu3t pay $300 before they can become 
members. 

East-Siders 


in New York have instituted a 
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revolt against being any longer used as data for 
sociological experiments, and a medium for the 
exercise of virtue by students and professional 
philanthropists from uptown. To this end two 
clubs have been formed—the New Era Club and 
the Educational Association on the East Side. 
It is urged by the promoters of this reactionary 
movement that they are not revolting against in- 
telligent sympathy, but they do object to having 
altruistic aims and social theories practised on 
them at the expense of their independence. 

A woman’s Bryan Club which has been formed 
in Washington betokens the comprehensive re- 
form purpose of its Presidential choice. The 
platform it has published extends from destroy- 
ing trusts to protecting chickens. It is equally 
bent. on obstructing imperialism and preventing 
men selling chickens on the street from carrying 
them heads downward. 

The women of Idaho will cast their first vote 
in a Presidential election next November. The 
women of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming voted 
four years ago. Politicians estimate that not 
more than 50 per cent. of the women entitled to 
the privilege will vote in these States. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

oy British general election has resulted in 
a sweeping victory for the government—es- 
pecially for Mr. Chamberlain—and the practical 
demise of the Liberal party. Thus do the Brit- 
ish people subscribe approval of the South-Afri- 
ean war and the annexation of the South-African 
republics. An amusing incident of the election 
was furnished by the number of literary men who 
offered themselves for seats in Parliament— 
notably Gilbert Parker, Rider Haggard, and Co- 
nan Doyle. Whether they were animated by 
patriotism or zeal for “ copy” matters little, as 
either purpose was secured and politics in no 
wise embarrassed by their wholesale rejection. 
The Conservatives resume power bound to one 

definite reform—drastic reform of the army. 
The Boers continue to retreat before General 
Buller’s army. Between 4000 and 5000 are said 


to have made a stand near Lydenburg. Their 
ammunition is reported very low. Agents of 


the Boers are arranging for the deportation to 


the United States of ‘large numbers of Afri- 
kanders. 
All Latin America will be represented at a 


Pan-Latin Congress to meet in Madrid, Novem- 
ber 11. The purpose of this congress is to form 
an alliance, economic, political, and military, of 
ali the nations of Latin origin against the Eng- 
lish-speaking world—that is to say, against the 
United States and Great Britain. 
Notwithstanding that John Ruskin refused per- 
mission for his body to be laid at rest in West- 
minster Abbey, he is to be commemorated in 
England’s Hall of Fame by a medallion. 
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Free Instruction 


in Featherboning. Do you know what that is? It means a great deal to 
every ladyand we want you to call at any of our parlors and let us show you 
what can be done with 


Warren’s Featherbone. 


‘**An ounce of demonstration is worth a ton of theory’’—that’s why we 
ask an opportunity of demonstrating the merits and uses of Featherbone. 

In an age of progress and advancement like our’s, why not apply up-to- 
date and labor saving methods to yoursewing and dressmaking by understand- 
ing Featherboning? 

Warren's Featherbone gives that correct, stylish appearance to all 
garments and saves labor in boning. Its use is becoming more universal each 
year, because it answers the purpose better than anything else. Our designers 
will give you every attention when you call at any of our demonstration 
parlors below. 

If unable to reach us personallysend to our Three Oaks office for our free 
booklet, ‘‘ Featherbone Fashion Catechism.’’ It’s interesting and worth having. 

Putting us to the test of proving the merits of Featherbone costs 
you only a moment's time or a postal card. Find out to-day. 


The Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
898 Broadway. 7 Temple Place. 28 S. 8th Street. 704 Marshall Field Bidg. 


New Fall Styles demand Featherbone—Your dealer has it. 
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Defender Mfg. Co. 


SHEETS 


PILLOW: 
CASES 


are torn from the piece, not cut, and therefore 
always present the straight edge necessary to 
the well made sheet. 

Every article is made on our own premises, 
and under the most rigid sanitary conditions. 

Every piece is inspected and warranted to 
be perfect before leaving the factory. 

Every article is full measured AFTER it is 
hemmed and finished. NOT BEFORE. 


There’s but one right way 


to make Sheets and Pillowcases : 


The Defender way 


It’s economy to buy ready-made Sheets 
and Pillowcases, if you buy the DEFENDER 
brands, which suit all pocketbooks. All brands 
made in plain hemmed, hemstitched, and in- 
clude a large assortment of fancy hemstitched 
and insertion-trimmed Sheets and Pillowcases. 
‘Insist on having Sheets and Pillowcases 
bearing the gummed label trademark of the 
Defender Mfg. Co. 
A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 
FREE on application, to your dry goods dealer. 











HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


H. P. M.—You will find the place for which 
you are looking on Fifty-ninth Street, not far 
from Park Avenue. It is better in cases of this 
kind, after the information has been given in the 
Bazar, to send a stamped envelope. with your 
full name and address, but this should only be 
after the information has appeared here. 


. B. C—I am a great believer in getting rid 
of an ugly thing, and if you find that old bureau 
80 objectionable, why not put it in another room? 
Your room is too stiff. Both bureaus match so 
exactly. Can the bed go where one now stands? 
The old walnut bureau might then go behind the 
door where the bed is. Your table, now between 
the two windows, could then go at the head of 
the bed, and your new couch, for I hope you will 
get one, could take its place between the win- 
dows, either against the wall or pulled out in 
the room, whichever way is best for getting a 
good light for reading there. Chintz is always 
lovely in a bed-room, and the long curtains would 
not interfere with the window-seats, which need 
not come out beyond the frame. Did you ever 
think of making the boxes with hinged covers, 
so that you could keep things inside? Yellow 
would be just the color for you, but be careful 
about your selections. If you want to know 
particularly, as you say, how to use the chintz, 
you will find some suggestions in the Bazar of 
July 28. 


Sysit.—The most approved way of making a 
valance for a brass bed is to fit a cotton cover 
to the top of your under-mattress or spring, and 
on the edge of the cover sew a ruffle which falls 
to within an inch of the floor. This ruffle must 
be quite full, and if stripes are used, they must 
run up and down. A little heading should be 
left at the top of the ruffle. It makes a better 
finish. A less troublesome and a less satisfae- 
tory way is to ruffle the valance, sewing it on to a 
band of cotton, then tying this band on to the 
sides and foot of the bed. Sometimes this band 
of cotton is made wide enough for a strip of 
wood exactly fitting the sides and foot. This 
strip is then tied on the bed. The first way, 
however, is that most approved by housekeepers. 
A common unbleached cotton is often used as the 
cover. The valance itself generally matches the 
spread, though when that is not possible, as when 
a specially embroidered spread or a Marseilles 
cover is used, then a white dimity is always suit- 
able. When the Anatolian spreads are used, the 
same material is sold for the valance. 


DorotHy.—I wish you could paint that room 
white. Get samples of the pinkish paper with 
its tapestry effect and try it with your oak. If 
it tones and you use it, keep your ceiling and 
your frieze a pinkish-white. Do not attempt a 
paper frieze. With the tapestry paper you would 
have to select your hangings more carefully, get- 
ting a wash material that looked like it, some- 
thing to harmonize with it in design as well as in 
color. A bare floor with rugs cr a matting. If 
you use the blue paper (and you must experi- 
ment with large samples) then you could have 
the blue and white cotton rug. The ceiling 
should be white, and the bed- -spread and curtains 
either a plain white, or some delicate wash ma- 
terial with blue stripes and pink roses. 
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DRESSMAKING and LADIES’ TAILORING 
DEPARTMENT. 


. so IMPORTATIONS OF MODEL GOWNS 
FROM PARIS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED. 








ORDERS FOR COPIES OR MODIFICATIONS 
PLACED NOW WILL BE PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 





TRIMMED MILLINERY. 


LARGE HATS, TURBANS, TOQUES and BONNETS. 


A COLLECTION OF EFFECTIVE DESIGNS IN- 
CLUDING LATELY RECEIVED PARIS MODELS 
AND PRACTICAL STYLES FOR GENERAL WEAR. 




















9 AR T | 324. Girl’s School Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

320. Women’s Walking Gown. Illustrated in Har- 

For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in | 349, Pompadour Gown (Women). illustrated in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


TISSUE PAPER PATTERNS 323. Women’s Walking Costume. [Illustrated in 
per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 


for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 318. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). Illustrated in 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking P aati 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 Illustrated in Harter’s Basar No “4 1 ° 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate P hn - e5e + 30, VOI. 33. 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where rice, 50 Cts. 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 316. Child’s Low-Necked Frock. Illustrated in 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 315. Elizabethan Sleeve. Illustrated in Hargeve 
333. Long Dressing Sacque for Women. [!lus- Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

trated in Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol.33. Price, 314. Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- 

25 cts. toire). Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 29, 

7 ee, 

332. Child’s Bolero Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 313. Empire Dress Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
331. Seamless Corset Cover. [Illustrated in Har- Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 Cts. 

per’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price,20 cts. 312. Grandma Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 

Child’s Zouave Costume. Illustrated in Har No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, ro cts. 
o. s . s ar- : 

33 per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 311. Empire Coat Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 


azar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

329. Women’s Evening Gown. [Illustrated in Har- . . ; 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 310. ay reg» met Illustrated in Harfer's 

az 2 . 2 Pri 

328. School Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar saer No.9, Vel..33: Prien, 1g ets. 
No. 38, Vol. 33- Price 35 cts. 

327. New Walking Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, so cents 


N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume Illus- 
trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 





complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
6. Child’s Empire Coat. Illustrated in A "s 
ene A og, 9-7 ee MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
325. Women’s Cloth Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 334 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. | and 335 on pages 1589 and 1591. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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New Winter: 
Suits 


and Cloaks. 


HE costumes and 
cloaks which we 
make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly dif- 
ferent from ready-made 
garments. When wear- 
ing one of our styles you 
do not run the risk of 
meetingother ladies wear- 
ing garments which look 
exactly like yours. There 
are hundreds of firms sell - 
ing sendy made suits and 
cloaks, but we are the 
only house making fash- 
ionable garments to order 
at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates an exclusive line 
of suits and cloaks. We 
will mail it free, together 
with achoice line of sam- 
ples to select from. Onr 
prices this season are 
lower than ever before. 


Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 


Exquisite Tailor-Made 
tumes, selected 
from the newest 
Paris Models, $8 up, 


Tailor-made Gowns, 





both jacket and skirt 
lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, 
Visiting a Church Dresses at very moderate 
auaaael designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 
now French Skirts, cut according to the latest 
4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts, and Pedestrian Suits and Skirts, made 
of double-face materials. 


We prepay all Express charges. We would 
be pleased to mail our catalogue, together with a full 
line of samples to select from, to any lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. sure to say whether 
you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will 
then be able to send you exactly what you desire. 
Write to-day for C a se and Samples ; you will get 
them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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is the 


THE OMO .., fs. 
Dress Shield 


Odorless. 

Impervious. 

No Chemicals. 

No Rubber. 

Washable. 

Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Health. 

If your dealer does not keep them, | 
send 25 cents for sample pair to 


OMO MFG. CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 





| ing one or two questions that you ask? 


| do so without straining after effects. 
| your divan, 


| tion), 


| are pretty. 


| ing autumn tones. 
| gestions of red already there will help you to get 
| the rich warm effects that I mean. 


| habit, dipsomania, ete. 


morte see ape DECORATION 
A. G. 
your Netter whather you realized how much dig- 
| ity was lent to a small house by its hall, a hall 
that is left to its legitimate purposes, serving as 
a passageway from one rpom to another. You 





| tell me that you want to transform yours into 


a Turkish room for smoking. May I be perfect- 
ly frank in my answer, instead of merely answer- 
A hall 
like yours, small, in an ordinary three-story city 
house, a hall which is a passageway and out of 


lw hich two staircases ascend and descend into the 
| upper and lower floors—such a hall could hardly 


give you the privacy necessary for real comfort 
or seclusion. Have you no fireplace in your din- 
ing-room about which you could smoke and still 
be cozy? You may object to smoking in your 
parlor, but smoking in your hall will fill every 
room up and down stairs with the odor. How- 
ever, if you want to smoke there, be content to 
Put in 
but instead of the Japanese screen 
‘(which is anything but Turkish in its sugges- 
use hangings to keep off the draught. 
Bagdad stripes are thick and warm, and if you 
choose the separate stripes with discretion they 
Turkish cottons are effective but not 
warm, and would be useless in cold weather 
with that draught which you say comes up from 


the basement stairs. If you go in simply for 
bodily comfort, then, without straining for ef- 
fects, you could have the table where it is, and 


you might put in the cabinet. 


E. M. D.—Your room must indeed be colorless 
with all those tans and browns. You need red, 
a rich warm red, without purple, and suggest- 
"Your browns with those sug- 


Get a bur- 
the texture will also help you to richer 
Be careful of your shade; no purple in 


laps ; 
tones. 


| the red, remember. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 


In Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture, by 
John Duncan Quackenbos (Harper & Brothers), 


| the author has presented in simple and easily 


understood form the result of a considerable ex- 
perience in the use of hypnotism as a curative 
agent. Professor Quackenbos writes for the laity 
| and contributes a sane, intelligible, and reas- 
| suring treatise on this remarkable science. The 
author disclaims in his preface any intent to 
| illustrate or defend the therapeutic efficiency of 
| hypnotism—that is, of the value of induced som- 
nambulism in the treatment of physical disease. 
He confines himself instead to the consideration 
of suggestive treatment in moral obliquity and 
in the development and exaltation of mind power. 
With the subject thus narrowed to the psychic 
field he discusses it in one direction alone, that 
of personal experience. Professor Quackenbos 
gives a graphic and suggestive account of his 
personal effort in treating cases of the cigarette 
His success opens a most 
promising vista for the application of this agent 
in depopulating our prisons and reformatories. 
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_ REDFERN DESIGNS WITH THE CURVED WAIST LINES, 
STRAIGHT FRONTS, ROUNDING HIPS AND LOW BUST — 
EFFECTS , FFECTS, WILL PRODUCE AN ELEGANCE OF FIGURE 
THAT NO OTHER CORSETS CAN. THEY COST SOME 
WHAT MORE , BUT ARE A NECESSITY TO A WELL i 


GOWNED WOMAN —> : : 
DAINTY NOVELTIES IN I Botanes cov ALIAN CLOT 
FRENCM GORED-SoLID WHALEBONE~BLAS CUT= "awe eam or Eu omRODG crm ae 


"THEWARNER BROS. CO~NEW'YORK- QuCAGO-SANFRANCISCO™ 
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The ordinary safety pin after a little use looks 


er as 





THE 


: 

| || “STRONGHOLD” 
nm : SAFETY PIN 

; 














has the point locked in the shield. It will 
neither bend, unfasten, nor pull out. Its life, 
usefulness, and safety are increased twentyfold. 
FREE SAMPLES Send us postal-card request and we will 


SJurnish sample of a perfect safety pin 
OAKVILLE CO., - #WATERBURY, CT. 


For sale by all lead- 
ing jobbers and re- 
tailers. 
TREAT & CON VERSE, 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 


79 & 81 Worth S&t., N.Y. 
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|The only awarded at the Paris 


| Exhibition 1889. T 4 i | E 
VELOU = 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT ei INVISIE 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. F*A‘YW, Inventor 
9, Rue dela Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “* FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY 
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©09000000000000000000000000008 | COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 
‘It’s All in the Lens.” 


A very popular Camera this year has been the 








THe autumn number of Harper’s Bazar is very 
| handsome in appearance and attractive in con- 
| tents. A word should be said, also, about the 
| artistic beauty of certain of the fashion pictures 
in the issue. — T7imes-Democrat, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 





I am so very much pleased with the new pat- 
tern sheet; having the skirt patterns given is a 
very great advantage over the old sheet. I am 
so glad to see the sheet again.—Miss A. A. W., 
Plantersville, South Carolina. 


OOCCOCOCOCOCOO0000000 











Enclosed please find check for $4 for subscrip- 
tion for one year to Bazar. The twenty-five 
cents I invested for the trial subscription to the 
BAZAR was the most satisfactory expenditure of 
twenty-five cents I ever made. So now I can’t 
do without it—Mrs. K. F. H., Livermore Falls, 
Maine. 


Korona Series I-A. Price, $13 and 
upwards 





0000000 0000000000) 


if we are to judge by the number of orders we 
receive. This is not surprising, because for a 
moderate price it gives every possible advantage. 

The focussing arrangements are complete. 
Double sliding front. 

Can be fitted with Turner-Reich lens if de- 
sired. 

Wonderfully compact and simple. 

However, this is but one of the many styles 
of cameras made by us. 








I have just cut and made a black brocade 
skirt by one of your patterns which fits and 
hangs beautifully. It is far more stylish than 
any work I can get done here. I want to tell 
you how glad I was to see a pattern sheet. For 
many years I have cut and sewed for our charity 
Christmas tree, and always just at the right 
time what I needed has appeared on the pattern 
sheet. What I should do this year I did not 
know, as I like to have the things stylish and 
pretty. I have many times admired your taste 
and good sense.—L. H. H., Machias, Maine. 


Write for a Catalogue. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 28 Jackson Boulevard 
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Harper’s Bazar for September 22 presents an 
excellent table of contents. The departments are 


filled with practical, interesting, and valuable 
J AFERRIERE paragraphs. The number is admirable.—Herald, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 





PATENTED FURNISHER Having been a subscriber for a number of 
rene cthuliy’ invites bis American years, I wrote and told you of my disapproval 
Lady Customers to. honor him when you stopped the pattern-sheet supplement, 
with a visit to his new enlarged but now I take pleasure in writing to thank you 


Show Rooms, which have been for the supplement once more, and hope it will 
sumptuously furnished according come often. I now consider the Bazar the lead- 
to the very latest style. ing fashion paper.—S. B., Hudson, New York 
“ROBES”, MANTZA ; . ie iad : 


vz, 
COSTUMES. 





When I started taking the Bazar some twelve 
years ago, I knew nothing of cutting or even of 
plain sewing. The supplement was invaluable to 

me, as each week I cut out all the patterns 
Awarded from paper to learn the value of lines ol pro- 
“GRAND PRIX’’ portions. For some years I used the patterns for 
| cutting all my gowns. I think the Bazar has 
| never been so satisfactory in every way as it is 
now. The articles I believe to be of more prac- 
tical value than formerly, and certainly the new 
small form is much pleasanter for reading as 
well as more convenient to preserve.—G. F., 
Schenectady, New York. 




















How very helpful and stimulating the Bazar 
fashion department now is I can hardly explain 
to you. You must hear it on all sides. It seems 
to me you have achieved just the right combina- 
tion of home departments and outside informa- 
tion—the perfection of a home magazine.—H. D., 
Oswego, New York. 
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Corticelli Spoo! Silk is the smoothest and strongest silk made. For hand or 
machine use it has no equal. It has been used by the best dressmakers for the last sixty- 
two years, and is to-day svid by the most enterprising dealers every where. 


Corticelli Filo Silk is as good for embroidery as is Corticelli Spool Silk for dressmaking. 


Corticelli Spool Silk is the silk you ought to use for your family sewing. Our booklet, “ Fall 

and Winter Costumes—and How to Make Them,” will give you many helpful hints as to what 

will be worn and how to wear it. Profusely illustrated. Sent free on postal-card request. 
Address Nonotuck Silk Company, to Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 





























THE LATEST FICTION 





THE IDIOT AT HOME KENDRICK BANGS 


In this tale Mr. Bangs introduces us to the domestic life of the hero of ‘‘ Coffee and Repartee,” 
whose matrimonial experiences are no less amusing than those of his earlier career. //lustrated, $1 25 


HIS WISDOM THE DEFENDER  =%,si"ox 


The first novel by this eminent astronomer and mathematician. A tale of the air-ship of the 
future. With Frontispiece, $1 50 


CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND gare? Parson 


This tale, which has proved so popular as a serial in the WEEKLY, has just been published in 
book form. It is one of the best of Mr. Watson’s many good romances. /ilustrated, $1 50 


THE SON OF CARLEYCROFT Biareaves 


A tale of love and adventure in Charles II.’s day. The story has already been dramatized. $7 50 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 

with 
Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836 




















Make Beautiful Complexions. 
Remove all Pimples, Bilotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, a 

vot 


and all imperfections of the skin. } 
merely covering, but absolutely removing 


all blemishes. permanently restoring a 

fresh, healthful complexion. Have received 

the unqualified endorsement of A. N. Talley, 

Jr.. M.D., in U. S8 Health Reports. 

Price 50c each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 
§ Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 
S PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 


‘ 








~~» TOILET 
ae: ) 
™t POWDER 


A Positive Relief for 
Chapped , Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“ A little higher tn price, perha 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for tt.” Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get 


Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
- GERHARD MENNEN ¢ Ce Newark, N, J. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 ¢or'G.2."E., Cievelana, 0. 














QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


Mrs. E. N. B.—You do not mention the time 


| that the wedding will take “place ; as you know, 





at an evening ceremony the groom should wear a 
full-dress suit even if only forty people are pres- 
ent; in the daytime the correct costume for the 
groom is a black frock-coat, dark gray trousers, 


black or fancy waistcoat, and white tie; at such ' 


an informal home wedding, however, he might , 


wear, if he prefers, a cutaway coat and gray 
trousers without unduly shocking Mrs. Grundy. 
A white silk Ascot tie would be correct with a 
cutaway or frock coat costume; either peat] or 
light gray kid is the correct kind of gloves, if 
any are worn, but on this occasion they would 
not be necessary. The observances for a home 
wedding are about the same as for a church cere- 
monial. Yes, the couple usually kneel, and often 
a bench covered with a rug or a white satin or 
silk covering is arranged in front of the minister 
for this purpose, but it is not obligatory; at a 
pretty home wedding that I lately attended the 
couple were married standing on a large white 
fur rug, and they knelt on that. The best way 
to decorate the house would be with growing 
palms and one-color flowers. Bank the palms be- 
hind where the couple will stand, and have a 
few growing flowered plants in front of the 
palms. Tall growing lilies make the most beau- 
tiful of all wedding decorations, and with the 
background of green palms are more effective 


| than a colored flower; they are not an expensive 


decoration, either, for a few plants go a long way, 


| and a few of the cut flowers in vases make a 


charming decoration. At such a small informal 


| function the bride’s mother should receive the 
| guests as they arrive in the room where the cere- 
| mony will take place; when all have gathered, 





two children or ushers should come into the room 
holding pieces of white ribbon long enough to 
make an aisle for the bride from the door to the 
minister; the company are divided by the ribbon, 
and stand on either side. The minister and 
groom may enter from a side door or walk up the 
aisle to where they stand, and face the room 
while the bride enters with her attendants and 
escort. The order of the service is the same ev- 
erywhere. When the minister has offered his 
congratulations he retires to take off his gown, 
and the bride and groom take his place, while all 
present come up to offer their good wishes. I 
should advise at such a small entertainment hav- 
ing the refreshments served informally. A good 
plan would be to have little tables, already 
spread, in the pantry, which at the proper time— 
after the bride and groom have finished receiving 
-—two maids or waiters can bring into the par- 
lors; the guests may take their seats as they 
please about them. Serve bouillon—which you 
may buy canned, and heat and flavor at home; 
creamed salmon with buttered finger-rolls; jiel- 
lied chicken or tongue, and celery salad with ma- 
yonnaise dressing; olives and lettuce sandwiches ; 
ice-cream and cake; coffee and candies and 
punch or lemonade. All of this menu may be pre- 
yared at home without difficulty. After they 
have had some refreshments the bride and groom 
should retire to put on their travelling costumes, 
and only appear to hurry into the carriage which 
will bear them off on their wedding journey. 
After they have gone the guests may linger. 
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UNDERWEAR 


IS A COMFORT 
AND A LUXURY 


at reasonable price. Made only from the best of the world’s 
materials by the best American skill. No dye-stuffs. 

It is the perfect underclothing for the health of your chil- 
dren. It is made in different weights and to fit all sizes of 
people, from babies to giants. 


_ Sold by principal dealers in New York and all large cities 


If not by yours, write to 
ROOT’S UNDERWEAR,1 Greene St., New York. 








GOFF’S BRAIDS x BEST MADE 








DRESS 


SHIELDS 


7 motel -10) ASK FOR 
25 Years Superiority AND INSIST ON HAVING 
2 standard braid for #0 years. RESULT yj ha DRESS 
Every improvement has been introduced in its composition enid han fe fi r 
and manufacture to keep it at its high standard—“ The Best.” | Now sold Everywhere C SHIELDS 














NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC.  7¥#* ¥5ilow Coupon is om 
The 


GUARANTY COUPON 






vor WP CUSHION BUTTON 


Jy HOSE SUPPORTER 

is Guaranteed to the dealer 

and user against imperfections. 
Look for the Name on Every Loop 











@ 
CUSHION- 
BuTION LLOSE SUPPORTER 
Catalogue Free 
LOOK 
For the Name GEORGE FROST CO. 
on Every Loop. Makers, Boston, Mass, Sain, Mia, 280, 
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STORIES og NEW YORK 
Brander Matthews 


““A New- Yorker he is essentially, profoundly, compldey, | 
as some of our authors were Parisians when Paris bad still a 
character and a life of ber own. None of bis colleagues knows 
so well as be the aspects, the manners, the landscapes, the senti- 
ments, and the language of New York.’’—T. DE WYZEWA, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


THE ACTION and THE WORD 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley 


“It exhibits a keen insight and deft workmanship. It proves 
exceptionally entertaining.”—WILt1am Morton Payng, in Zhe Dial. 


A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW 
Illustrated by W. L. Jacobs 
“ Taken as a whole, ‘A Confident To-Morrow’ is a thoroughly 
good and well-wrought piece of fiction, full of meaning, and instinct 


with a profound appreciation of many things which it is well for all 
of us to know.”—Harry Tuurston PEck. 


HIS FATHER’S SON 
Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup 


“It is a tragedy of principles, of conditions, of moral forces, but 
so livingly embodied that it is too intensely human, too like us all, 
to suffer us to be very self-confident in condemning this or that 
person in it. The wrong we see, and who did it; but whose wrong 
it is we are not so ready to see.”—W. D. HowELts. 


VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN OUTLINES IN LOCAL COLOR 














“ For study of local color of New York “A model of vigorous, sane, and 
nothing could be better than Professor wholesome story writing. .. . One finds 
Brander Matthews’s ‘ Vignettes of Man- | it difficult to say whic story is most 
hattan, and Other Stories.’”—WILLIAM faithful to its surroundings.”—HAMLIN 


ARCHER. Illustrated. GARLAND. Illustrated. 


$1 50 Each 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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To Readers of Harpers Bazar 


Old and new friends of HARPER’S BAZAR will be glad to know 
of the growing popularity of their favorite magazine. It is now uni- 
versally conceded to be the best periodical published for women, and 
women everywhere are giving to it the most stanch and loyal support. 

We wish your friends to know it and to like it. If you will send 
us on the following blank the names of some of them, we shall be 
glad to send them sample copies and interesting facts concerning the 
New BAZAR. We thank you sincerely for the interest which may 
prompt your co-operation. 

Very truly yours, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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results are rather unusual. She will not eat 

solid food, but takes nearly two quarts of 
milk a day, a little mutton soup, a teaspoonful 
of grape-nut, but she does not like anything but 
milk. I simply have to coax the soup down. 
We have tried to find if she liked the taste of 
any solid food, but she does not, only cries for 
milk. She used to ery for other food when she 
saw it, but I find she only likes to look at it. 
Do you think in cooler weather she will be 
hungrier? What would you give her then? I 
am not uneasy, she is so well.—A. M. 

Think probably you may have been a little too 
scientific in the treatment of the baby. You 
must remember it is always well to sprinkle in 
considerable common-sense even with science in 
caring for a baby. I think two quarts of milk 
a day entirely too much for a child eighteen 
months old. Should consider one quart quite 
enough, and commence with solid food right 
away, such as cereals, gruels, broths, soft-boiled 
eggs, beef juice, and scraped beef, stewed or 
baked fruit. She especially needs the beef juice 
and beef. Do not feed her oftener than once in 
three or four hours. She may not take kindly 
to this change at first, but persist in trying it. 
By giving less milk she will soon learn to take 
solid food and like it. 


| HAVE raised my child scientifically, and the 


How early in a baby’s tife would you consider 
it necessary to vaccinate it? Is there any danger 
from small-pox while the baby is very young, and 
is there not more danger when the child is older, 
and goes to schcol, coming in contact with the 
children there and in the street? I have been in- 
terested in your articles in the Bazar, and shall 
be governed by your advice in this matter.—Mrs. 
J: BE. B. 

Young babies are very susceptible to contagion 
from small-pox, more so than adults. It is not 
so very many years ago that in Europe it was 
common enough to be considered one of the dis- 
eases of infancy, large numbers of infants being 
afflicted and dying with this disease every year. 
Since immunization by inoculation was discov- 
ered the disease has become much less prevalent. 
In view of these facts I should advise having a 
baby vaccinated as early as possible—about the 
second month. 


Please answer these questions for me in the 
3AZAR: 1. What can I do for dandruff? My 
baby is eighteen months old, has a luxuriant 
growth of yellow hair, but has had dandruff 
since birth; now it is dreadful. I have to put 


vaseline on the scalp and comb it with a fine 
comb every two or three weeks. I dare not do 
so oftener, as her scalp is so sore to the touch, 
and she cries so I have to do it when she is 
asleep. The vaseline will not wash out perfect- 
ly for days. 2. Her teeth were always white (she 
has sixteen) until she began to eat oatmeal crack- 
ers; since then there is a slight scum which I 
cannot get off with boric-acid mouth wash. I 
also tried prepared chalk. She does not eat one 
cracker in two days, so it seems strange; but I 
know when it came; it could only be from that, 
as she does not eat solid food. What can I do for 
this?—A. A. 

I can only answer these two questions for you 
this week. Will answer the remainder next week. 
1. The worst treatment you can give a delicate 
scalp is to use a fine comb on it. This has no 
doubt been the cause of the increased trouble, as 
this treatment keeps up constant irritation. 
Should suggest that the scalp be rubbed with 
olive oil once a day. Rub the oil in gently with 
the finger-tips. This if carefully done will get 
but little oil on the hair. About once a week 
wash the head with warm water in which there 
is a little alcohol; use very little soap. It will 
take some weeks to overcome this disastrous work 
of the comb. 2. Think the cracker has had no- 
thing to do with the condition of the child’s 
teeth; one cracker once in two or three days 
would not be likely to cause much, if any, dis- 
turbance. The stomach probably craves acid, 
which should be given every day in the form of 
fruit. At this season baked or stewed apples 
are good; orange or fruit juices can be given to 
make variety. The baby should also have an 
ounce or two of beef juice every day. 


I have been so much helped by your answers 
to other mothers, am now going to ask a question 
for myself. My baby will be two months old 
on September the 18th, and I am inclined to put 
him in short clothes then, rather than wait until 
spring, when he will be so large. Do you think 
I should be unwise in doing so0?—/nquirer. 

No. On the contrary, think it would be a very 
sensible proceeding. Only remember when you 
have him in his short clothes that he is still a 
very little baby, and must be treated and cared 
for as such. Do not forget that his head and 
back still need support, that his extremities need 
a little more warmth and are more likely to gét 
cold than when he wore his long skirts. In fact, 
will need many little delicate attentions which 
would not be necessary were he as old as children 
usually are when they are put in short clothes. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


Emity.—It is better form for a married wo- | 
man to sign her checks as Jennie B. Wilcox than 
as Mrs. Wilcox, unless it is important that she 
should show that she is married. 


Mary E.—Read answers to “ Edna,” BAZAR 
No. 24, and to “ Eda,” No. 25, and to “ Derby,” 
No. 34, for suggestions about the dinner party, 
and get the little book called The Expert Waitress 
for ideas about the service. The invitations, even 
for fourteen, unless the dinner is to be very for- 
mal, should be personal notes written on small- 
sized sheets of note-paper, worded as: 


12 Munroe Terrace. 


My pear Mrs. WuitTe,—lt will give Mr. Hall 
and myself much pleasure if you and Mr. White 
will dine with us on Thursday, November the 
first, at eight o’clock. Hoping that you have no 
engagement for that evening, | am, 


Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CAINE HALL. 
Friday, October the twenty-sizth. 


Send the invitations by hand or mail, prefera- 
bly the former. Here is the dinner menu that I 
should advise: 


Caviare canapés. 
Clear soup. 

Boiled salmon, sauce Hollandaise. Cucumbers. 
Creamed sweetbreads and chicken in pastry 
cases. 

Filet of beef, sweet-potato croquettes. 

Fried egg-plant. 

Tomatoes stuffed with vegetable salad. 
Biscuits and cheese. 

Pineapple ice served in a whole pineapple. Cake. 
Fruit. Bonbons. 


Coffee. 


The table should be prettily decorated with 
flowers, lighted by candles, and have a lace or 
embroidery centre-piece, and small dishes of bon- 
bons placed at intervals about. 

You should have partner cards for the gentle- 
men when they arrive in the hall or their dress- 
ing-room, and place cards at the covers. Remem- 
ber that the important thing is perfect ser- 
vice—noiseless and quick; that is as important 
as the cooking: and remember, too, that the suc- 
cess of the dinner depends on the way the hostess 
selects her guests and seats them. 





Bas.—By careful inquiry I have found that the 
highest authority on the subject says that a | 
rough-finished black serge will be the fashionable 
material for cutaway coats this winter. No; it 
is not good form to wear décolleté dress at an 
afternoon reception—from three o’clock until six 
—even if the house is lighted by artificial light. 
The proper dress for the women who receive is | 
high-necked, light house dresses, as elaborately | 
made as desired, but not cut low in the neck; the | 
visitors will, of course, wear street dress. 
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and no need of them 


Babbitts: 
Best Soap 


} sells on its merits as 
) only the best can— your 
|} full money's worth of 
| soap-quality. 
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TAKE PLEASANT 
Fay R HARMLESS 
NO ARSENIC 

TABLETS Sur 


COMPLEXION 


Guaranteed tocureabsolutely,or money refunded, 
the most obstinate cases of Pimples, Black- 
heads, Blotches, Sallow Skin, and all facial blem- 
ishes. The only beautifier that will tone up 
the entire system and produce results that are 
truly marvellous. Effect immediately apparent. 
60c. a box. Send stamp for samples, testimo- 
nials, etc. 


ALBION CO., 641 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 





“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 








LADY'S SYRINGE. poveHiNG: 


ye Illustrated Booklet Free, 
Dr.F.WILHOFT, Dept.8, 13 Astor Place, N.Y. City 





PISO’S CURE FO 


CURES 


Cough Syrup. 
in time. Sold by drugs 


sts. 
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THE NEXT | <The HARPER’ S 


Twentieth BAZAR 


HA RR PE R’ S Century for October 27th will be a 
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tions already secured for its 














pages are the following: 





STUDIES OF FAMOUS WOMEN: I. CLEOPATRA Margaret Deland 
With Illustrations by George T. Tobin. 


The announcement that these studies, which will appear in the BAZAR, are the work of Mrs. 
Margaret Deland, author of “John Ward, Preacher,” is sufficient to arouse great interest. 
There is nothing trite in Mrs. Deland’s treatment of the very interesting character she has 
chosen. Her analysis of Cleopatra, the woman, is unique, and she has made, among others, the 
interesting discovery that the famous Egyptian was not beautiful. The secret of her charm, 
therefore, lay elsewhere, and all women will be interested in Mrs. Deland’s discovery of its source. 


THE TRANSLATOPHONE-—Short Story Frank R. Stockton 
Illustrated by W. L. Jacobs. 


“The Translatophone” is one of the most delightful tales Mr. Stockton has written in years. 
It is full of the originality of plot and unique charm of style characteristic of his work. 


MADAME MARCHESI’S FIFTH SINGING LESSON Mathilde Marchesi 


Too much cannot be said in praise of this remarkable series, in which the greatest living teacher 
of singing gives to the public for the first time her theories on the subject of voice production. 
Leading American newspapers are giving many columns to reviews of these papers. 


THE ART OF DINNER-GIVING Caroline Benedict Burrell 
With many Illustrations. 


Mrs. Burrell’s articles on “ Luncheons,” published during the past year in HARPER’S BAZAR, 
attracted much attention. Readers of this publication will therefore be delighted to learn that 
they are to be followed by a series on “ Dinner-Giving,” the first of which will appear next week. 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN FASHIONS .....A. T. Ashmore 
Profusely Illustrated by Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, A. M. Cooper, and Caroline L. Goodwin. 


Another of the BAZAR’S splendid presentations of questions of fashion, discussed with 
authority, and illustrated as in no other periodical. 


AN OCTOBER FLOWER TALK Eben E. Rexford 


One of Mr. Rexford’s popular papers for the benefit of the home- gardener. 


HALLOWE’EN GAMES ....-Anna Wentworth Sears 
Profusely Illustrated by George F. Kerr. 
Practical and original suggestions for Hallowe’en games for children and grown-ups. 


AMONG THE LEAVES Katharine Pyle 
Llllustrated by Sarah S. Stilwell. 
Another of the charming series which has already delighted the children and their parents. 


NEWS OF WOMEN’S CLUBS Margaret Hamilton Welch 
The most brilliantly conducted Club department published in any American periodical. 


ADDITIONAL 


Miss Marianna Wheeler, Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York, will answer the 
questions of mothers. ‘There will be two delightful Humorous Pages, and two pages of 
Editorial Comment. Books and Writers will be discussed, and the successful theatrical pro- 
ductions of the season criticised. Mrs. Thompson will write her weekly Digest of the News of 
the World, and the departments of Household Interests, Good Form, and Cut Paper Patterns 
will be even more admirable than usual. 








10 cts. a copy : 
DO NOT The BAZAR’S Next | HARPER & 
TO GET SHEET | 


IT! SUPPLEMENT |. 


$4 00 a year will appear Nov. 17th | New York City 











